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Teaching is war work. As surely as children grow, the schools 
must go on. Teaching is a post of duty that cannot be relin- 
quished in wartime without irreparable loss to our country. If 
in the years of peace that follow this war 1 am asked, “What did 
you contribute toward our victory?” I shall be proud to answer, 


“IT WAS A TEACHER.” 








WEBSTER BOOKS FOR WARTIME—AND AFTER 


NEW! EXCITING! 
Another unit text in the famous FAR EAST 
SERIES, published in collaboration with 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 


tions. 
LANDS DOWN UNDER 


By C. Harttey GRaTTaNn 

Also author of “Introducing Australia.” 
Considered the greatest American authority 
on Australia and New Zealand, in the world. 
This book belongs in every social studies 
course. Other books in the FAR EAST 
SERIES—are— 

LAND OF THE SOVIETS 

CHANGING CHINA 

PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS 

MODERN JAPAN 


30¢ each, plus transportation. 


AMERICANS TOGETHER 


By Captain E. Dwicut SaLmon, Ph.D. 
The authentic story of the land and people 
of South America. 

Price to be announced later—Order these 
books — now 
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GAYLORD DROS. Ine. 


Est. 1896 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 


By ExLuswortu 8. Opourn and Gay.Lorp C 


Newly Created Text-Workbooks 
For Pre-Induction Training In 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


. MONTGOMERY 


These books meet every government requifement for a 


fast course. 
. New, fresh material. 
. Popular Text—workbook form. 
. Material organized on unit problem basis. 
. Teacher planning reduced to a minimum. 
. Perfect balance—theoretical and practical. 
. Profusely illustrated. 
. Expert authorship. 


the 


“ID or CD 


7s) 


price—extremely low—72¢ 
portation. 


ORDER NOW 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 


each, plus trans- 


¥%& This war has thrown into relief one revealing 
difference between Democracy and Nazism— 
our foes lit bonfires with their books, while here 
the people are flocking to the libraries in ever 
increasing numbers. 


¥%& Only enlightened men can be free—the light 
our libraries shed is veritably a beacon of 
freedom. And as they are helping us today to 
a clearer understanding of the ideologies in 
conflict, so they will continue to help earnest 
men and women everywhere when the time 
comes to fashion a just and enduring peace. 


* Gaylord Bros., Inc. are proud of the 
port they cre allowed to play in 
equipping school and public libraries 
—aond now camp, hospital and ship 
libraries—with much of the furniture 
end supplies indispensable to carry 
on their vital tasks. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 














PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


ONE YEAR as : TWO YEARS 
$3.00 : $5.00 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN IN 
GRADES ONE THROUGH HIGH 
SCHOOL 


More than six thousand teachers and 

principals now subscribe to PLAYS and 

acclaim its high quality, usefulness and 
economy. 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Plays for children in Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior and Senior High Grades, in separate 
sections for each. 


Plays for celebrating important holidays and 
anniversaries; episodes from the lives of famous 
men and women. 


Plays ropriate for specialized occasions such 
- ~. eek, Red Cross Week, and Education 
eek. 


Plays for Victory—Conservation, Morale, War 
Bonds and Stamps, Civilian Defense, etc. 


Plays just for entertainment—comedies, fan- 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


Radio Plays Vocational Guidance Plays 


PLAYS is now in its third year of successful 
publication. Lost yeor subscribers received 
over 100 new ploys. Here ore a few of the 
enthusiastic comments about the magazine. 
“This is the first magazine we have seen 
that really satisfies all concerned—primary 
grades to junior high. PLAYS is just what 
we have been looking and hoping for for 
years 
Sr. M.X., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


“The graded offerings in your publication 
fill a long-felt need. The varied fields 
of interest they cover, their human 
quality, and their high moral plane recom- 
mend them to me as indeed they must 
appeal to all teachers of English and 
persons responsible for school programs.” 

E. R., Louisville, Ky. 
“T cannot write too warmly in praise of 
this magazine. It contains the only plays 
we have ever found really satisfactory 
for schagl use, mainly because the quality 
is worthy of our efforts, and, too, because 
we may give them without royalty fees 
and purchase of expensive booklets.” 


C. E., Youngstown, O. 


ALL PLAYS MAY BE eran 
ROYALTY-FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


$3.00 a year * Sample copy 25c¢ 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Please enter my subscription for year(s) 


to PLAYS, published monthly, October through 
May 


CO) ! enclose $ — Bill 
(1 yeor $3.00—2 years $5.00) 


[] Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me a sample 
copy 


Name 
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Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies... 
now being put to fuller use than ever before to help ease 
the burdens of wartime teaching. 


NEVER HAS a teacher’s time been more valuable. Never have 
a teacher's services been more vital. The problem is, how to con- 
serve time, how to make teaching hours count most, in spite of 
wartime burdens. : 


IN SCHOOLS all over the country many teachers have found | 
the solution to this major problem in the fullest possible use of \ 
their Mimeograph equipment. School administrators, realizing 
the timesaving features of Mimeograph duplication, are mak- 
ing sure this vital equipment is available for their teachers’ use. 
THE MIMEOGRAPH duplicator is really a “right hand” to | 
teachers. It is versatile and tireless, quick and efficient. 
* 


Mimeograph \ IT EASES classroom routine, gives teachers more time for 


actual teaching by producing instruction sheets, course digests, 


duplicator supplementing textbook materials and helping to keep all 


classroom material up to date. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


TO MAKE SURE your Mimeograph equipment is doing all it 
can to help you, and for trained assistance in the solution of 
your wartime problems, see the Mimeograph distributor in your 
city, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Jur Association Widens Its Outlook 


a remarkable group of articles which 

taken together constitute as frank 
and thoro a facing of the future of our 
Association and our profession as we 
have ever known. Our Educational Poli- 
cies Commission outlines a dynamic pro- 
gram for Education and the People’s 
Peace. President Flora describes in his 
Indianapolis address the Association’s 
achievements and needs in concrete 
terms. Secretary Givens analyzes the 
problems of professional organization 
against the background of our highly 
competitive life. Superintendent Sutton 
makes an eloquent plea for faith and 
action in keeping with the teacher’s 
great mission in the world. President 
Joynes begins her year of service with a 
message that should inspire every mem- 
ber to take hold and work at our com- 
mon problems. The report on federal 
aid calls for an all-out drive to win that 
battle this year. The report on the War 
and Peace Fund gives an inspiring ex- 
ample of what the profession can do, 
even on short notice, when teachers are 
awakened to the needs of the time. Other 
articles reflect a similar spirit. Our pro- 
fession is girding itself for battle and is 
on the march. 

We have recounted often in these 
pages the athievements of our Associa- 
tion during the last war. May we not 
do even better now? As we come to 
the end of the school year 1943-44, 
may we not be able to look back 
and to say: That was a great year. I 
chose my part of the common task and 
did it with all my heart. I responded 
when the call came and did more than 
was asked of me. I gave of time and 
money and talent and influence all I 
could. And because a host of others 
did the same, a new spirit came over 


our profession and these things were 
achieved: 


[’ THIS IssUE Of THE JOURNAL we have 


Our profession performed its part in 
the war effort with such efficiency as to 
hasten the end and reduce the cost of 


the conflict in life and resources. 


Our profession took a leading part and 
had a powerful voice in preparing plans 
for a just and enduring peace and in pre- 
paring the people of our country to de- 
mand such a peace. 

Our long struggle for federal aid 
came to fruition in a measure to increase 
teachers’ salaries, keep the schools open, 
and equalize educational opportunity. 

Tens of thousand of the most prom- 
ising young men and women in the na- 
tion were interested in teaching as a 
career and began their preparation for 
the educational service. 

The War and Peace Fund Campaign 
was completed with every state in the 
Union over the top. 

New local associatiens were developed 
and old ones revitalized, with active 
programs and effective working rela- 
tionships with state and national associa- 
tions. 

State associations held or increased 
their membership in spite of heavy 
teacher turnover and moved forward 
with improved programs of school bet- 
terment and teacher welfare. 

NEA membership was increased more 
than 50 percent with a large gain in 100 
percent schools and cities. 

Our profession accepted the practice 
of making plans, setting goals, establish- 
ing quotas, and working with definite- 
ness toward carefully chosen ends. 

Such gains can be measured in tangi- 
ble terms of members enrolled, money 
collected, and victories won. But the 
great gains will lie deeper in the im- 
measurable realm of the spirit. They 
will involve such items as: The will to 
go forward; a clearer sense of values; 
a greater dedication and willingness to 
sacrifice for a noble cause; a higher 
level of professional selfrespect; a surer 
purpose and sense of direction; a deeper 
appreciation of the patriotic character 
of the educational service; an increased 
willingness to follow representative lead- 
ership: a fuller understanding of the 
need for subordinating personal or de- 
partmental or sectional differences to the 
greater good of the whole; a heightened 
sense of the major part which the proc- 
esses of education must play in the 


building of a world worthy of the aspira- 
tions of the human race. 

The worst danger of our age is that 
we shall think of success and progress 
too much in terms of material or formal 
things: Amounts of money spent {or 
war; prisoners captured; territory re- 
gained; paper changes in constitutions 
and governments. These all have their 
place, but the ultimate victories must be 
won in the hearts and souls of men. The 
teacher who thinks of his success solely 
or even mainly in terms of the mechanics 
of subjectmatter—however important 
this may be—can never be a great 
teacher. The highest service is in the 
awakening of aspiration and the shap- 
ing of character. Given a world of people 
dedicated to brotherhood and the golden 
rule, our political and economic prob- 
lems could be solved in the light of 
sweet reasonableness. 

The place to begin is with ourselves 
—our own lives, our homes, our schools, © 
our own profession. By putting our own 
house in order for a new age we can 
prove the strength of our cause. 

When the War and Peace Fund cam- 
paign was under consideration last 
spring there were some who thought 
the money could not be raised, who took 
the view that the administrators might 
respond, but that the teachers could not 
be reached, when a great leader spoke 
up with deep conviction, “We must not 
underestimate the teachers of this coun- 
try.” He was right. The War and Peace 
Fund has been contributed mainly and 
gladly in small amounts by the rank 
and file of our teachers. Again, as we 
enter the new school year, LET Us NoT 
UNDERESTIMATE OURSELVES. There is work 
to do. It must be done now. If a single 
one of us fails to do his part, our pro- 
fession will be that much less than it 
might have been. We live in an age of 
big risks and equally big opportunities. 
Let it never be said of us that when the 
call came we were asleep or blind or in- 
different or too selfish to do our part. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eviror 
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OUR NEA PRESIDENT, FOR 1945-44 


Mas. eprri s. JOYNES, whose picture and presidential 
message appear on another page, brings to our Association 
during this pivotal year a fine grasp of our professional and 
civic problems. She is a native of Indiana and a graduate 
of its great university. She began her teaching career in her 
home city of LaPorte. From there she went in 1919 to Nor- 
folk County, Virginia, as a teaching principal for two years; 
then to the faculty of Maury Highschool, Norfolk, where 
she continued until the fall of 1929 when she was made 
principal of the Robert Gatewood Elementary School. She 
has earned her way up thru many years of faithful service 
to professional organization. She has been active in local and 
state associations and has held many positions of trust in 
the NEA including service on the budget and legislative 
committees and as president of.the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. As NEA Director for Virginia she has given 
twelve years of outstanding leadership, much of that time 
the state’s having been on the Victory Honor Roll. In Febru- 
ary she was named Norfolk’s most outstanding woman 
citizen for 1943-44. Mrs. Joynes has a deep faith in our pro- 
fession and in the schools. Under her inspiring leadership 
we should go forward to great gains. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


* It pays to visit the home of every child and to establish 
friendly relations with his parents as early in the school 
year as possible. 

* Teachers can never play their full part in the world with- 
out first meeting the problems in their own profession. 

* If teachers do not maintain an abiding faith in the possi- 
bility of a better world, who will? 

* Now is the time to work for legislation establishing or 
increasing minimum salaries in every state. 


* We cannot go forward by emphasizing our differences; 
we have an abundance in common to work for. 


* Plan now for American Education Week, November 7-13. 
* Democracy lives chiefly in the habits and attitude of 
the people. 

* The school is the best loved and most efficient of our 
American institutions. 


A MIGHTY HERITAGE 


Ix rise pays of worldwide tragedy and waste, we 
need to keep for ourselves and pass on to youth our faith 
in our country’s future. Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes performed a national service in July when he called 
attention to the magnitude of our national resources, which 
he estimated at $12,023,000,000,000—12 trillion 23 billion 
dollars, or $89,000 for each man, woman, and child in the 
United States. The article which appeared in the American 
Magazine, pointed out that our national debt—great as it 
is—is but slightly over one percent of the above amount. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF DETROIT 


Ir was BEEN a source of deep regret to thoughtful 
Americans that just when we are fighting a war on behalf 
of human decency and brotherhood, race riots should break 
out in our midst. A brighter side of the picture is the in- 
fluence of education in removing the causes of such barbar- 
isms. During the race trouble in Detroit when all public 
meetings were banned, the authorities were persuaded to 
make an exception and let school commencements go on. 
Night after night exercises were held in school buildings, 
white and colored graduates sitting side by side, honor stu- 
dents of each race cheered by both races, and there was not 
an untoward incident to mar the harmony of the occasions, 
This is a clear indication that education can inculcate rea- 
sonableness and goodwill and is a tribute to the teachers of 
Detroit. 

CONGRATULATIONS, GEORGIA! 

By constrrutionaL AMENDMENT Georgia at its general 
election on August 3 by a margin of two to one lowered 
the voting age from 21 to 18 years, thus becoming the first 
state to bridge the gap between highschool and the fran- 
chise, giving to youth privileges to match the duty of mili- 
tary service now required at 18. The action is based on the 
conviction that men good enough to die for the Republic 
are good enough to have a voice in the determination of its 
destiny, and a nation that will exact a life and withhold a 
civic right is not fit to live. Governor Ellis Arnall announced 
his intention of seeking a plank in the next Democratic 
platform to extend the movement to lower the voting age 
thruout the nation. This change adds a great opportunity 
and obligation for the schools to improve and extend their 
civic education. 


GOOD ADVICE FOR US ALL THESE DAYS 


Ox oF THe ablest and most inspiring teachers we have 
known—the late Professor J. W. Searson at the old Peru, 
Nebraska, Normal—used to keep on the blackboard this 
advice: “Do all the work you can. Let the rest go. But be 
happy all the time.” 


AN EXAMPLE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Tue pectston of the British Board of Education to ask 
for additional expenditures running up to $268,000,000 an- 
nually to finance farreaching reforms and the equalization 
of educational opportunity should give added impetus to 
our campaign for federal aid as embodied in S. 637-H. R. 
2849. If a country the size of England can invest that much 
additional in its own future, surely we cannot afford NOT 
to invest $300,000,000, which would fall less than a third 
as heavily upon us and which would be equal to only one 
day of our present war expenditure. The plan of the Board 
of Education, which represents the British government, was 
announced in a White Paper issued July 16, which is receiv- 
ing much attention in Britain and will be widely studied 
in the United States. 
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Jur Profession on the March—A Message from 
Our Association President 


our boys at the front is “Action.” 
Let this same word—ACTION—te the 
keynote of our Association this year. All 
who attended the meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in Indianapolis, I 
am sure, will agree with me in saying 
that it was one of the most inspiring 
professional meetings our Association 
has ever held. It had high purpose, wide 
vision, and a sense of things to be done. 
There was a strong will to go forward. 
Against the background of accomplish- 
ment demonstrated in the War and 
Peace Fund Campaign, a program of 
action was conceived and planned look- 
ing toward substantial achievement this 
year in our local, state, and national as- 
sociations. In the spirit of the Indian- 
apolis meeting, let us advance together 
to make this the greatest year in Asso- 
ciation history. 

Upon those of us who are officers of 
national, state, and local associations, 
there falls a special responsibility to 
exert to the full the influence for which 
our positions of leadership clearly call. 
Counting ten officers each, our state asso- 
ciations have a total of more than 500 
men and women who occupy places of 
leadership. On a similar basis the 1200 
local associations affiliated with the 
NEA have 12,000 officers, not to men- 
tion the 4000 or 5000 associations not 
yet affiliated or the tens of thousands of 
men and women who serve on com- 
mittees of our various associations. 

Every office is a sacred trust and 
carries with it the duty to lead, to do 
battle on our own front, to strengthen 
the bulwarksyof our profession and our 
democracy. 

As our profession enters upon the 
greatest march of its history, it faces a 
threefold course of action. 


i WATCHWoORD coming to us from 


First, it must strengthen itself. No 
army in the world could succeed in 
modern warfare with raw recruits, lack- 
ing in organization and the will to work 
together. Neither can our teaching pro- 
fession succeed without greater profes- 
sional unity and working power. We 
cannot be strong without wanting to be 
strong. We cannot go forward without 
sacrifice. We cannot have leadership 
without supporting that leadership both 
with money and influence. Let no 
teacher point to the smallness of his in- 
come as an excuse for neglecting to pay 
professional dues. The smaller the in- 


come, the more he has to gain from 
organized efforts for adequate salaries. 
Most of us spend on indulgences, which 
we could do without, much more than 
we spend to support the profession to 
which we have dedicated our lives. 

This year we are putting membership 
on a new basis. We are asking each 
state to accept a definite quota for NEA 
membership and to assign specific goals 
to various subdivisions in the state. 
That procedure brought results in the 
War and Peace Fund Campaign. It will 
bring results in membership. We should 
follow the same plan in our membership 
drives for local and state associations. 
The time is fast coming when no teacher 
will be acceptable in any responsible 
position who has not fulfilled his pri- 
mary duty of membership in local, state, 
and national associations. 


Second, we must as a profession exert 
our full power toward winning the war 
and the peace. We are justly proud of 
the contribution which the schools have 
made toward winning the war. We will 
continue that contribution until victory 
is ours. Unless we can also win a just 
and durable peace with opportunity and 
advancement open to all peoples, the 
enormous sacrifices of war will have 
been in vain. To win the peace will 
not be easy. Force does not give way 
smoothly to the spirit of reasonableness. 
Our schools and teachers can do much 
to exalt the ideals upon which the 
human race can live together thruout 
the world. They can emphasize the im- 
portance of education at the peace table 
and in the building of a world which 
will be fit to live in. Only thru the in- 
culcation of right attitudes and the de- 
velopment of the skills of the people 
can the world move to better times. Our 
Educational Policies Commission has 
performed a great service in its booklet, 
Education and the People’s Peace, which 
should be in the hands of every teacher 
and should receive attention in every 
classroom. 


Third, we have immediate tasks in 
the improvement of education in our 
own country. The schools must be kept 
open. This means that teachers’ salaries 
must be substantially increased to meet 
cost of living increases and to remove 
substandard conditions. Local associa- 


MAS. EDITH B. JOYNES 





tions can work for better salary sched- 
ules and special adjustments; states can 
work for minimum salary laws or in- 
creases in existing minimums. But the 
great immediate hope of nationwide ad- 
justment is in our federal aid measure 
S. 637-H.R. 2849. That measure would 
add an average of $200 to the yearly 
salary of teachers. It can be passed if 
teachers and friends of the schools will 
do their part now. 

We must plan now for readjustments 
to meet educational demands which will 
come after the war when millions of our 
citizens are demobilized from the armies 
and the war industries. Our Association 
and its various committees and depart- 
ments are concerned with a host of proj- 
ects of great civic and professional im- 
port. There is much to do and every 
worker is needed. 


Finally, all our fine programs are mere 
words unless we ACT. This is a time 
for action. We should create among 
ourselves a climate of opinion which 
will impel everyone in our profession 
to take part. Ask yourself: What have 
I done? Select from many Association 
projects one that appeals to you and 
follow it thru year after year or until 
the goal is won. ‘Think of what it 
would mean to our Association and 
to the world if every member were ac- 
tively at work on some important pro- 
fessional project! 


i 
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Present Status 
WILLARD E. GIVENS 


ENAToRS and Congressmen have been 
4 back home talking over those prob- 
lems in which the people are most in- 
terested. This recess of two months 
for the United States Congress has 
given the school people and all laymen 
interested in education an opportunity 
to talk over with their national law- 
makers the need for federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

The United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor had given a fa- 
vorable report on S. 637 to the Senate 
before it recessed. S. 637 is now on 
the Senate calendar ready for consider- 
ation and action as soon as it can be 
brought up after the Senate reconvenes 
on September 14. 

The provisions of our federal aid bills, 
S. 637 and H. R. 2849, provide an equal- 
ization fund of $100,000,000 for more 
nearly equalizing educational opportu- 
nities among and within the states, and 
an emergency fund of $200,000,000 to 
help pay teachers’ salaries, to keep 
schools open not less than 160 days a 
year, to employ additional teachers to 
relieve overcrowded classes, to raise 
substandard salaries, and to adjust sal- 
aries to meet the increased cost of living. 
These funds are made available to the 
states for aiding public elementary 
schools and public secondary schools 
from nursery school thru junior college. 

Should the federal government ap- 
propriate money to the states and local 
districts for education? The answer is 
unequivocally, yes. There is no other 
solution for guaranteeing to the chil- 
dren and youth of large parts of our 
country a reasonable educational oppor- 
tunity. The national government has 
a vital interest in education. An edu- 
cated citizenship is the only basis upon 
which popular government can oper- 
ate efficiently. 

Each state, regardless of its economic 
situation, is affected by the quality of 
education in every other state. Only 
thru the federal tax system can all in- 
comes be taxed where they are in order 
to educate all children where they live. 

Does federal aid to education neces- 
sarily mean federal control? The argu- 
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of Federal Aid 


ment that control of education inevitably 
and always follows all types of federal 
financial grants to education is not 
supported by our long experience in 
aiding higher education. Federal aid to 
education without federal control has 
been a reality since 1862, when federal 
money was first appropriated to land- 
grant colleges for carrying on their 
work in agriculture. 

If we want to have real federal con- 
trol of education, we need only to con- 
tinue to drain all the tax resources to 
Washington, refuse to allot any part of 
it back to the states and local school 
districts, and we will soon have a situa- 
tion in which federal bureaus, supported 
entirely by federal money, will carry 
on a federal school program direct from 
Washington which parallels and over- 
laps our state and local school systems. 

The federal government can allot 
money to the states and local commu- 
nities for furnishing adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for the children and 
youth of this democracy without having 
federal control. The language in S. 637 
and H. R. 2849 is very clear on this: 
“No department, agency, or officer of 
the United States shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any school 
or state educational agency with respect 
to which any funds are expended pur- 
suant to this Act, nor shall any term or 
condition of any agreement under this 
Act relating to any contribution made 
under this Act to or on behalf of any 
school or state educational agency au- 
thorize any agency or officer of the 
United States to control the adminis- 
tration, personnel, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, methods of instruction, or mate- 
rials of instruction.” 

The NEA Executive Committee after 
the Indianapolis assembly, made avail- 
able immediately $50,000 from the NEA 
War and Peace Fund for the promo- 
tion of federal aid to education. We have 
secured the help of Forrest Rozzell, 
field secretary of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, and Glenn Archer, 
director of professional relations of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, and 
will secure the help of at least two more 
people to aid in carrying forward our 
legislative program for federal aid. 

Howard A. Dawson, secretary of the 





Legislative Commission, who is respon- 
sible for carrying forward the program 
in the 24 Southern and Western states, 
has with the help of Mr. Rozzell 
held conferences thruout this entire 
territory. 

Donald DuShane, secretary of the De. 
fense Commission, who is responsible 
for carrying forward our program for 
federal aid legislation in the 24 Northern 
and Eastern states, is with the help of 
Mr. Archer carrying forward an ag- 
gressive campaign in these states. 

At the Indianapolis meeting of the 
Representative Assembly the facts were 
presented showing the situation which 
the schools of our great democracy now 
face. Hundreds of thousands of our chil- 
dren and youth do not have the kind of 
educational opportunity which the wel- 
fare of our great democracy demands. 
Teachers’ salaries are so low that thou- 
sands upon thousands are leaving the 
profession in order that they may make 
a living. Thousands of our schoolrooms 
this year will be without qualified teach- 
ers. Other thousands will be closed be- 
cause they have no teachers. Common 
sense demands the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities now for our young 
people if they are to carry on wisely our 
country’s part in the complex world of 
the future. Aid must be had at once if 
the schools are to be helped this year. 
The school people of this nation along 
with all interested laymen must act im- 
mediately to get S. 637 voted upon in the 
United States Senate as soon as the Sen- 
ate reconvenes. Strenuous work must be 
done with our 435 Congressmen in order 
to secure an early hearing on Congress 
man Ramspeck’s federal aid bill, H. R. 
2849. This must come before the House 
Committee on Education for considera- 
tion and go from this Committee to the 
floor of the House for action. 

The successful enactment of this 
legislation depends upon the fight which 
school people nationwide are willing to 
make to secure its passage. This legis 
lation must be enacted if we are to have 
anything approaching adequate educa 
tional opportunity for children and 
youth in our democracy and if we are 
to hold wellprepared teachers in the 
teaching profession to teach these young | 
people. We are losing thousands upon 
thousands of our best teachers now be 
cause they cannot live on the meager 
salaries being paid to them. 
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The War and Peace Fund Marches On 


gports on the NEA War and Peace 

Fund Campaign were among the 
brightest features of the Indianapolis 
assembly. 

The campaign was initiated this 
spring to finance emergency war and 
peace activities of the Association, as 
explained in the April and May Jour- 
wats. By June 25, $145,066.88 had been 
turned in to the NEA to the credit of 
the fund. This has since increased, and 
the figure now exceeds $200,000, so that 
the national fund of $400,000 is more 
than half raised, with the campaign 
still to be presented to the majority of 
the teachers of the nation. Fourteen 
states have turned in to the NEA cash 
exceeding its share of their quotas. Ten 
other states are approaching their goals, 
and others have substantial amounts in 
hand. 

In emphasizing the outstanding suc- 
cess of the campaign, President Flora 
recalled to the Representative Assembly 
that “at the beginning there were a lot 
of doubts. I would have had difficulty in 
getting anybody to have bought the 
results of the campaign for $100,000. 
.. . Our teachers want leadership; they 
want opportunity to do something. 
They had a chance with the War and 
Peace Fund. The finest step they have 
taken to convince the people of Amer- 
ica that they want to have a part in win- 
ning this war and the peace has been 
taken and has been expressed with 
power.” 

Brief reports on campaign results 
were given by leaders from a number of 
states. A few excerpts follow. 


Joe A. Chapdler, secretary, Washing- 
ton Education Association, described the 
“bonfire” started by the campaign: 


I am reporting for Washington—first in war 
and first in peace. The state was abraze with en- 
thusiasm, the hottest thing I have seen west of 
Indianapolis! When I left for this meeting, we 
had collected not our NEA quota of $6200, but 
$12,604, and if I don’t get back pretty soon, they 
are going to give the state away. ... We met 
and set a state quota of $10,000. We agreed to 
give all over and above the expenses of the cam- 
paign to the NEA. We established local individual 
goals of one-tenth of one percent for each teacher. 
We sent eight letters to state leaders over the sig- 
nature of the presidents of the state and national 
organizations. We had a four-page spread in the 
May issue of the state magazine. We issued 
weekly reports on progress to 500 state leaders, 


W. T. Harrison, campaign chairman 
for Georgia, first state to mect its 
quota: 


_ As president of the Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, I immediately called together after the re- 
gional conference, the board of directors and 


vicepresidents of the ten divisions of our state 
association. We had a meeting, had good speeches 
and a big feed. Three days later we made our 
first drive. We wrote letters, made telephone calls, 
and made trips. Less than three weeks later we 
had raised our quota and have now raised $12,- 
327.70, more than 160 percent of our quota. 


L. T. Dunham, Maine campaign 


chairman: 

Our assigned quota was $2800. We decided 
that we would not cheapen ourselves or our pro- 
fession by asking a teacher to give but 50¢, so 
we asked for $1 from each of them, placing our 
quota at $6000. Maine has raised 192 percent 
of the NEA-assigned quota. This campaign has 
done more for the NEA than anything else could 
have done. 1 guarantee to Dr. Givens that mem- 
bership in Maine will be increased at least 50 
percent. 


Mrs. Mary Resh, NEA Director for 
the District of Columbia, which 
turned over to the NEA the entire 
amount collected, $3349.04 (over $1000 
more than the NEA share of the as- 
signed quota): 

We in Washington do not consider the War 
and Peace Fund merely a money-raising venture 
which was met and completed. To us it has much 
greater significance, for it has indicated that our 
teachers have the inherent qualities of profes- 
sionalism and that it is the responsibility of our 
leaders to develop these potentialities into pro- 
fessional participation. 


Forrest Rozzell of the Arkansas Ed- 


ucation Association: 

In spite of the fact that there were 7742 teach- 
ers in Arkansas this last year who received salaries 
ranging from $6.75 to $10.75 a week, in a very 
short time Arkansas subscribed 171 percent of 
its quota. 


Phares Reeder, campaign director for 
West Virginia, which had already 
turned over to the NEA $6039 on a 


$5333 quota: 


In all probability our total 
reach $10,000 or more. 


R. E. Lee, president, Florida A. and 
M. College for Negroes: 


Miss C. Marguerite Morse, chairman of the 
War and Peace Fund Committee, called the 
members of the state organizations together and 
she invited me so as to give color to the situa- 
tion. She said Florida’s quota was $6000. She 
asked if I thought the colored teachers would 
like to share in it. I said, ‘By all means, we 
would. I will pledge you $1000.’ Many of the 
Negro schools had closed and it was a difficult 
problem to reach them. But I sent Miss Morse 
the $1000 in cash, and I believe we are going to 
roll up enough to make it $1500. 


F. L. Schlagle, Kansas NEA director 
and superintendent of schools in Kansas 


City, first large city to meet its quota: 
We organized by congressional districts; then 
these were subdivided into county and city units. 
The rural schools, most of which were closed 
when the campaign started, have not yet been 
approached. They will be approached at the open- 
ing of school. We could have raised the money 
in the cities alone, but we believe wide participa- 
tion is the thing we are striving for. We want 
teachers to feel there is necessity of local, state, 
and national unity. Out of this drive we wish to 


collection will 


receive more than money; we want increased 
NEA membership and a feeling of unity. 


Secretary Harvey Gayman, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association: 


As of June 28, we had mailed to Washington 
$29,920.34, and we have had reports from less 
than half the state. Our campaign is really just 
beginning. 


B. F. Stanton, NEA treasurer, Alli- 
ance, Ohio: 


We in Ohio have more than $25,000 and are 
going to go over the top of our quota of $32,500. 
In both large and small cities there is the same 
spirit of devotion and loyalty to the cause. 


Secretary Givens expressed to the as- 
sembly for the officers of the Association 
“deep gratitude for the fine reception 
that this campaign has had and the 
marvelous spirit shown by everyone in 
connection with it.” 

Since many of the larger states—in- 
cluding California, Illinois, Iowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, Texas—and New 
York City expressed a desire to conduct 
their campaigns during the coming 
school year and since other states wish 
to complete their campaigns, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly voted unanimously 
to extend the campaign thru the fall. 

We believe that every state in the 
Union will wish to carry the campaign 
to a successful conclusion and to meet 
its share of the quota in full. Those con- 
ducting the campaign this fall will have 
the advantage of the experience and in- 
spiration gained from the success of 
other states in the spring campaign. 
They will have the added strength that 
will come to our profession from fall 
membership campaigns in local, state, 
and national associations. Many locali- 
ties may wish to combine membership 
and Peace Fund campaigns into one 
effort. 

During the Indianapolis meeting the 
Executive Committee appropriated from 
the War and Peace Fund Campaign 
$4200 for the free distribution to influ- 
ential laymen of 40,000 copies of the 
Policies Commission report on “Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace”; $50,000 
for the promotion of federal aid; and 
$15,000 to meet other emergencies in 
relation to the war and peace. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee also adopted tenta- 
tive principles to govern the effective 
expenditure of the fund. These will be 
reviewed and put in final form at a 
joint meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the War and Peace Fund 
Committee this fall and will be an- 
nounced in a later JourRNAL. 
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The Hepresentative Assembly 
at Indianapolis 


¢smpuris ts the first time since the crea- 

Tiicn of the Representative Assem- 
bly in 1920 that there has not been a 
convention background for the business 
meetings of the Association. The fact 
that wartime conditions made it neces- 
sary to cancel the regular convention 
gives added significance to this Repre- 
sentative Assembly meeting. 

“We shall discuss grave educational 
questions during these sessions. We 
shall come to grips with vital profes- 
sional and organizational problems. De- 
cisions reached here may well affect ed- 
ucation for generations. Ours is a grave 
responsibility. Let us think clearly, de- 
cide deliberately, and act wisely.” 

With these words in the Delegates’ 
Manual President Flora and Secretary 
Givens welcomed and challenged the 
1289 delegates to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly at Indianapolis, June 
27-29. 

The temper of the meeting was 
strongly marked by the desire for con- 
crete planning and action. Decisions 
were reached: 

To endeavor to secure federal aid thru 
an intensified campaign. Delegates voted 
to establish at headquarters a division of 
legislative and federal relations, properly 
staffed and financed, to make this stronger 
legislative campaign possible. The as- 
sembly unanimously endorsed a telegram 
to Congress urging the critical need for 
prompt passage of S. 637. 

To develop stronger local associations 
and to bring local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations into closer work- 
ing unity. NEA bylaws were amended to 
provide “that any affiliated local associa- 
tion within a state, territory, or district in 
which the National Education Associa- 
tion membership comprises 100 percent of 
all the possible members of such adminis- 
trative unit shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges of any other affiliated local associa- 
tion without the payment of any fee.” 

To work vigorously to maintain a 
qualified staff of teachers and high stand- 
ards of teaching in wartime. Toward this 
end the assembly expressed determination 
to work for substantial improvement in 
teachers’ salaries in order to hold and at- 
tract qualified teachers. The recommen- 
dation of the Ethics Committee for 


stronger enforcement of proper ethical 
procedure, particularly in the matter of 
teachers’ contracts, was adopted. 

To establish a cooperative commission 
on safety education with a representative 
at headquarters, to be financed by various 
groups interested in safety education. 

To complete the War and Peace Fund 
Campaign in the fall. [See page 155.] 

To increase membership greatly. The 
assembly met squarely the Association’s 
need for money with which to finance the 
activities called for by the profession in 
these critical times. The determination to 
increase membership was accompanied by 
the realization that adjustment must also 
be made in Association dues. Action was 
taken by the assembly instructing the 
Executive Committee to submit an amend- 
ment providing for increase of Associa- 
tion dues, to be acted on at the 1944 
meeting. 


The officers listed on page 177 were 
chosen to lead the Association in the 
carrying out of this program. 

Thru resolution the Association also 
expressed itself in favor of: 


A constructive program to counteract 
juvenile delinquency. 

Enforcement of school attendance laws. 

United States participation in an inter- 
national effort to establish peace and 
order, with recognition of the importance 
of education in international justice. 


A resolution from the floor was 
adopted providing that the NEA should 
select for its conventions only those cities 
where it is possible to make provisions, 
without discrimination, for housing, 
feeding, seating at the convention, and 
general welfare of all delegates and 
teachers regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 

Altho this was a business meeting and 
not a convention devoted primarily to 
addresses, delegates were nevertheless 
privileged to hear thought-provoking 
addresses by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker; George 
D. Strayer, chairman of the War and 
Peace Fund Committee; the Reverend 
M. Ashby Jones, Atlanta; President A. 
C. Flora; Secretary Willard E. Givens; 
and Superintendent Willis A. Sutton. 


Radio programs included broadcasts on 
the contribution of the schools to the 
war; the effect of the war on the 
schools, in terms of teacher shortage 
and disrupted educational careers; the 
school’s place in the peace and in post- 
war reconstruction; and the responsibil- 
ity of school and home in prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

For the first time, the Annual Report 
of the Executive Secretary of the NEA 
was published in richly illustrated form. 
This 36-page report of the accomplish- 
ments of the year was warmly received, 
Reports were also presented for the 
more than two dozen committees which 
have this year been actively at work on 
the problems of the profession. 

The leadership and the gracious pre- 
siding of President Flora—character- 
ized by First Vicepresident B. C. B. 
Tighe as “our esteemed, honored, and 
loved president, formerly of South Caro- 
lina but equally at home in the hearts 
of all of the teachers of the United 
States of America”—were factors which 
contributed largely to the success of the 
meeting. 

At the close of the convention Presi- 
dent Flora thanked the delegates for 
their cooperation in this very intensive 
session of the Representative Assembly: 
“You have worked cooperatively and 
with enthusiasm. We have gone a long 
way ahead in the last 48 hours as we 
have worked together.” 

That delegates had indeed taken seri- 
ously the charge of President Flora and 
Secretary Givens to “think clearly, 
decide deliberately, and act wisely,” was 
evidenced by these words of Chancellor 
Frederick M. Hunter of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education: “In 
all my almost 40 years in connection 
with this Association, I have not heard 
any set of proposals or any projecting 
of a program that seemed to me to be 
more important to the welfare of com- 
ing generations than this program.” 

If those who attended this assembly 
carry back into their own schools the 
enthusiasm and the will to action gen- 
erated at Indianapolis, the 1943 Repre- 
sentative Assembly may—like the Madi- 
son meeting of 1884—mark a notable 
landmark in the progress of the Asso- 
ciation and of the profession. 
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Uur Profession Faces the Future 


is are in the United States today 
about 5000 local teachers associations. 
Most teachers in city school systems be- 
long to local groups; perhaps half of the 
rural teachers belong to some kind of 
county or regional organization. Most 
of these groups are loosely organized. 
They meet two or three times each year; 
their membership dues are trivial; their 
programs deal chiefly with classroom 
provlems. A few of these local groups 
have a casual connection with state 
teachers associations; even fewer groups 
are affliated with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

There are state teachers associations 
in all of the states and territories. Col- 
lectively they enrol nine out of every 
ten teachers. Potentially all of them are 
powerful. Actually many of them are 
dominated by small cliques and do not 
have the unwavering support of their 
members. In many states the organiza- 
tion neglects, if it does not ignore, the 
local associations. Dues in a few states 
are adequate but on the whole they are 
too low for the activities that must be 
undertaken. The state associations have 
only a casual affiliation with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The National Education Association 
enrols one teacher in five. Its dues are 
only $2 a year—the same as they were 
in 1875. By virtue of numbers, wise in- 
vestments, and the devoted participation 
of local and state leaders, the Associa- 
tion has built an influential professional 
program. The present strength of the 
Association lies in the cooperation and 
goodwill of local, state, and national 
leaders supported by little or no formal 


or legal organization. Excellent as the: 


local, state, and national associations are 
with respect to professional problems, 
they are too casually organized to com- 
pete with pressure groups in American 
life. The Association’s chief weakness 
is in the field of teacher welfare and in 
mustering legislative pressure where 
rapid and integrated action is de- 
manded. 

There are two characteristics of Amer- 
ican life that we have usually consid- 
ered unique. One has been the absence 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


of fixed economic classes based upon 
family, race, or social position. Yet 
analysis shows the gradual formation 
of economic organizations centering 
around occupations. Industry is well or- 
ganized thru strong national groups; 
the same is true of labor. Farmers have 
strong national machinery for group 
action. Other occupations have national 
associations. Some of the professions are 
well organized; most are not. 

In recent years the national govern- 
ment has cooperated closely with the 
labor organizations. Legislation has 


_ been passed to safeguard the income, 


employment conditions, and security of 
those who belong to labor organizations. 
Laws are written by labor representa- 
tives and enforced by bureaus which in- 
clude leaders of labor groups. Govern- 
ment has not only protected labor’s 
rights to organize but has even required 
those who want to work in certain in- 
dustries to join labor organizations. 

For many years the national govern- 
ment has had close relationships with 
industry. The representatives of indus- 
try hold many important government 
positions, sitting on important boards, 
and speaking for the groups to which 
they belong. 

Powerful groups representing occupa- 
tions are in positions of great influence 
in American life. They dominate 
branches of state and federal govern- 
ment and inerease their strength by in- 
voking the power of government to sup- 
port the growth and programs of their 
organizations. Government is becoming, 
to an increasing extent, the agency of 
pressure groups. The dominant groups 
are labor, agriculture, and industry. 
Professional workers exert only a minor 
influence, and unorganized people are 
merely spectators. 

A second characteristic of American 
society which we have accepted as tradi- 
tional has been the lack of centraliza- 
tion in government. Yet, interestingly 
enough, America has moved steadily 
toward more and more centralization. 


Not only is the federal government tak- 
ing a more active part in problems 
such as social security, unemployment, 
health, and labor relations, but states 
are also becoming more centralized 
within their own borders. We should 
remind ourselves also of the centraliz- 
ing tendencies in education such as the 
consolidation of school districts, the ex- 
pansion of state departments of educa- 
tion, and the increased state financial 
support of education. No matter how 
we feel about local government and lo- 
cal control, the facts are that we have 
for decades been moving toward cen- 
tralization in government. The rate of 
centralization has been accelerated in 
recent years. Often centralization tend- 
encies have been associated with the 
development of pressure groups. 

These things we accept as facts. They 
are with us today and they will be with 
us tomorrow in some form. No amount 
of academic discussion can waive them 
away. The important thing now is for 
teachers to consider how their present 
professional organizations can compete 
with these powerful trends in Ameri- 
can life. Are teachers using horses and 
buggies while organizations in other 
fields use streamlined airplanes? 

Will the tendencies toward collective 
action and governmental centralization 
be reversed? In arriving at an answer 
we must consider the expansion of gov- 
ernmental power during the current 
war emergency, the growing services of 
government even in peacetime, the com- 
petition of public services for their share 
of the tax dollar, the competition be- 
tween the federal government and the 
states for tax resources, and the trends 
toward economic democracy in Amer- 
ica. Even a casual consideration of these 
perplexing national issues indicates that 
the development of pressure groups and 
the centralization of government are 
here to stay. Their development may be 
checked or modified but their insistence 
will remain. Certainly any modification 
of these trends, so far as they are im- 
plemented by federal legislation and 
policies, must be brought about by a 
strong national association supported by 
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THE CALL TO LEADERSHIP 


hie age is peculiarly in need of leadership. In our projession that need is 
imperative and immediate. Every teacher and school administrator occupies a 
position of leadership—is prepared, certified, and called upon by society to 
spread light and learning. Not to lead is to forsake a sacred trust. The wise 
leader does not attempt to minimize the difficulties ahead. Appreciating the 
potential abilities of his fellow workers, he tells them the truth. He does not 
fear that their morale will break down at the first sign of trouble. If they know 
that their hard work is appreciated, difficulty is a challenge that brings out 
unsuspected qualities. People who share common hardships are drawn together 
in affection, cooperation, and unity. The most effective way for a leader to 
build morale is truly, fairly, and wholeheartedly to represent his cause. 





effective local and state organization. 

Two roads are open to professional 
teachers associations. One is to follow 
the policy of drift, under which we 
would deny the truth of the preceding 
statements or we would say that they 
do not call for any particular action at 
this time. We would then continue with 
loosely-organized professional associa- 
tions with programs that largely ignore 
the necessity for the unified action of 
teachers organizations, with dues scaled 
to present professional programs but 
wholly inadequate for an expanding 
program of action. 

There is a second possibility. It is to 
invent the organizational machinery 
that will handle all professional prob- 
lems in a professional way, utilizing the 
associations that now exist. Briefly, here 
are some of the steps in the process: 


In every school district there must be 
organized a local professional teachers as- 
sociation. This will not be difficult in urban 
school districts. It will not be possible in 
one-teacher districts unless some type of 
county organization can be worked out. 
The important thing is to have an organi- 
' zation in each employing unit that includes 
all or nearly all of the teachers. 

The constitution and bylaws of each 
local group must be written so that the 
group is authorized, not only to study pro- 
fessional problems, but also to deal with 
questions of salaries, employment, tenure, 
retirement, and so forth. 

The right of the local association to 
negotiate conditions of employment must 
be recognized by the local board of edu- 
cation. For the present this may be an in- 
formal agreement. 

The local association should be respon- 
sible for the collection of local, state, and 
national dues. 

State associations should arrange their 
charters or constitutions so as to provide 
for the integration and coordination of lo- 


cal and state associations. Local groups 
should receive a state charter. 

They should provide the facilities neces- 
sary to help local associations organize 
and carry out their functions. 

They should cooperate actively with the 
local associations and the NEA in putting 
into effect practical plans for the collec- 
tion of all professional dues. 

They should develop a form of federa- 
tion in cooperation with the NEA that will 
make local and state associations an inte- 
gral part of the national association. 

The national association should issue 
charters to affiliated associations. 

It should be an effective instrument in 
helping state and local organizations deal 
with employment problems. 

It should invite the cooperation of the 
leaders of local and state associations in 
developing policies with respect to em- 
ployment problems. 

It should furnish field workers to co- 
operate with state and local groups in 
carrying out their functions in the field of 
employment conditions. 

The membership must be greatly ex- 
panded and the dues payable to the Na- 
tional Education Association must be in- 
creased so that necessary activities can be 
adequately financed. 

Increased efforts must be made by the 
NEA to secure federal legislation affecting 
the economic welfare of teachers. 


The foregoing suggestions for reor- 
ganization and action barely suggest the 
outline of what needs to be done to 
place the professional organization of 
teachers upon a comprehensive, allin- 
clusive, and effective basis. 

To what extent will the teaching pro- 
fession be recognized as federal policies 
and legislation are developed? How 
much attention will be paid to a profes- 
sion as loosely organized as teachers are 
today? There is a movement among 
gainfully employed persons in all occu- 
pations and professions to form strong, 





nationwide organizations. Thru large 
memberships, high dues, and often with 
the support of government, some of 
these groups exert great influence. 
Teachers, as instructors of all the chil- 
dren of all the people in our great de- 
mocracy, must build a strong national 
professional organization which cooper- 
ates with all friendly groups but organi- 
cally affiliates with none. Surely one mil- 
lion teachers unified and aggressive can 
stand on their own feet and fight their 
own battles. \s it possible that teachers 
associations as now organized, with 
small dues and limited welfare pro- 
grams, can compete indefinitely with 
the organized groups that have expan- 
sive and powerful purposes? If not, then 
what are the leaders of present teach- 
ers associations going to do about the 
situation? Is the policy of drift sufficient 
to insure the development of a strong, 
independent organization of profes. 
sional associations? 

These are not academic questions, 
They strike at the very foundations of 
our present professional groups. Are 
we, intelligent people, unable to dis- 
cuss these issues frankly and fully? Are 
we unable to see that the world is mov- 
ing at a faster pace than most of us 
realize with respect to professional or- 
ganization? Is there not a place in the 
present scheme of things for local, state, 
and national teachers associations— 
each well organized within its sphere 
and closely integrated with the others? 
Are there differences of opinion among 
us so large and important that we can- 
not now work for the type of profes- 
sional unity that education needs and 
demands? 

The opportunity is here today for us 
to discuss these problems and to take 
appropriate action. If we really believe 
in educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, in better schools, and in an alert, 
well-prepared, and well-paid body of 
teachers, why do we not develop the pro- 
fessional unity and power thru which 
these benefits can be obtained? 

If we do our full part now intelli- 
gently and courageously, we shall 
make a lasting contribution to our 
fellow teachers, to youth, to public 
education, and to our country. 


<< LT ALT — 


—Address before Representative As | 


sembly, National Education Associa- | 


tion, Indianapolis, Indiana, June 28, 
1943. 
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Problems Facing Wur Association 





PRESIDENT FLORASS able address before 
the Hepresentative Assembly at Indianapolis 


wis is indeed an hour of human en- 

deavor which is filled with tragedy 
and charged with magnificent chal- 
lenges. Today we are blessed with the 
privilege of peaceful assembly. The fields 
nearby show evidences of fruitful and 
honest toil. The wheels of industry all 
about us are turning at maximum speed. 
On every side there are many evidences 
of an industrious and peace-loving peo- 
ple—a people desirous of working out 
their own desfny without compulsion 
and without the threat of the substitution 
of slavery for the freedoms which they 
seck for themselves and their progeny. 

However, this scene which has every 
appearance of peace and happiness is in 
fact saddened because a brutal, savage 
war is being waged. At this moment 
the youth of this country and of the 
other liberty-loving peoples thruout the 
world are grappling with a ruthless foe. 
These youth have sought a life of peace 
and happiness, but they find themselves 
engaged in deadly combat. They have 
dreamed about the pursuit of a life of 
liberty and freedom regulated by moral 
codes, just laws, and worthy motives, 
but they are engaged today in defending 
these basic life principles on farflung 
battlefronts. 

This world conflict in which we are 
engaged is indeed frightening to those 
who dare ponder over the possible con- 
sequences. Civilization is faced with a 
mighty assignment. The task ahead may 
call for the sacrifice of men and women 
so great that only the strong of heart 
and soul can take it. This conflict is so 
wide in scope, so devastating in charac- 
ter, so cruel and brutal in its operation 
that I fear many of us are not able to 
grasp the full significance of what is ac- 
tually happening. Due to the complex- 
ity of this war there is much confusion 
in our thinking; confusion as to war ob- 
jectives; confusion concerning military 
strategy; confusion concerning the alli- 
ance of peoples; and confusion concern- 
ing peace aims and the values for which 
we fight. One fact seems reasonably 


clear—we must defeat the barbaric 


forces that would enslave the minds and 
bodies of men before we shall have any 
sound basis for the survival of the hopes 
and ambitions of free men or the in- 
stitutions which men and women have 
built up thru the centuries. 

It is not my purpose or desire to enter 
into a discussion today of this world up- 
heaval in which we find ourselves en- 
gaged other than to point out that it 
serves as a testing laboratory for the real 
values for which we live and struggle. 
If time permitted it would be profitable 
to look at our successes and failures. At 
any rate, let us look at our youth—the 
product of our public schools. 

What of American youth today? They 
have been variously and brilliantly de- 
scribed as a generation of lost souls, a 
group of soft, pleasure-loving, rattle- 
brained, spineless individuals without 
courage and without ambition. The in- 
dications have been that they lacked 
many of the qualities desired, but most 
of the blame for their faults can be 
placed on their homes and the current 
social scene. We have been so busy mak- 
ing money and keeping up with the 
Joneses that we have been glad to give 
them a car, money, or anything else 
which they demanded if they would get 
out of our way and stay away. The result 
is that many adults have not known 
their morals, their ideals, their ambi- 
tions, or their dreams for the future. 

I have no fear for our youth. They 
will come thru. They have been taught 
in the million classrooms of our public 
schools how to think and not what to 
think. They have been helped in adjust- 
ing themselves to their associates. They 
have developed for themselves a fine 
sense of values. They have gained a 
splendid balance between idealism and 
realism. They are motivated by high 
moral codes, honesty of purpose, and a 
deep sense of spiritual values. In short, 
the young men and women who have 
completed our secondary schools have 
the resourcefulness that will help them 
to face and cope with whatever emer- 
gency they have to face. 


What of their record? The best test of 
the character of our youth is what they 
will do when faced with a crisis. Their 
behavior when faced with disaster stands 
as a measure of their strength or weak- 
ness. In spite of their weaknesses, they 
are the tallest, the strongest, and the 
healthiest youth who have ever in- 
habited this continent. What of their 
courage? They did not want this war. 
They did not choose to meet their broth- 
ers in bloody combat. They have no 
illusions about the glory of military 
heroism. They know that blood, sweat, 
and tears await them at every point of 
the compass where they may be as- 
signed. Because of this realism and un- 
derstanding their behavior in battle has 
been magnificent. Study the record of 
Midway, of the Coral Sea, of Guadal- 
canal, and of North Africa and you have 
the answer concerning their courage and 
their ability to meet emergencies. 

What of their ideals? Ask the chap- 
lains of the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 
They will testify as to their spiritual 
strength in the midst of disaster. Watch 
them as they are busy with training; 
talk with them as they contemplate the 
tasks ahead; and you will have ample 
reasons for a renewed faith in the youth 
who are defending us on the land, the 
seas, and in the air. I, for one, am proud 
to have had some share in helping to 
prepare the youth of this nation for this 
emergency. 

There is one fundamental fact that we 
should constantly hold in mind as a 
guide in the building and strengthening 
of this great republic. A nation’s great- 
est asset is not in the amount and quality 
of its material resources, but in the abil- 
ity and energy and vision of its people. 
This fact has at times had too little 
recognition in our national planning. 
We would be much stronger in this pe- 
riod of national crisis if all of our youths 
could have had an equal chance in secur- 
ing training in a good highschool. We 
are immeasurably weaker today from 
a military point of view because so many 
thousands of our able-bodied men who 
want to serve their country have not had 
the basic educational opportunity to fit 
them for service in technical warfare. 
They are not shirkers or slackers—they 
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were so unfortunate as to have been born 
in communities where they did not have an 
equal chance for an education. They were 
once forgotten and neglected youths and 
the nation is weaker today because of their 
neglect. Let us resolve today never to rest 
or be content until we force upon the con- 
science of this nation the necessity of pro- 
viding a sound educational program for all 
its youth. 

We Must Go Forward—There comes 
a time in the lives of individuals and or- 
ganizations when decisions must be made 
and problems solved if the individual or 
organization is to survive as a constructive 
force. I believe we have arrived at such a 
time in the life and history of the National 
Education Association. Those of you who 
are familiar with the history of the NEA 
are aware of the fact that the educational 
leaders of this country have always faced 
periods of national crisis with faith, cour- 
age, and the power of united action. 

Strangely enough, the NEA was organ- 
ized in one of the most critical periods of 
our history. During the years prior to the 
war between the states when there was 
domestic conflict, suspicion, and_ political 
confusion, 43 courageous and farsighted 
men and women met at Philadelphia and 
resolved to unite. Therefore, August 1857 
stands as a cornerstone on which the teach- 
ers of the United States have been able to 
build year by year greater unity and 
strength for professional advancement and 
for better schools. During the past eighty- 
six years significant milestones of progress 
can now be reviewed with great satisfac- 
tion. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion was created in 1867. The year 1884 
marks the birth of a national teacher move- 
ment when a large group of educational 
leaders met at Madison, Wisconsin. In 1906 
the National Education Association was 
chartered by Congress. Year by year prog- 
ress has been made. I wish, however, to 
call to your attention the grave problems 
which faced our profession during World 
War I. We did not have the organization 
or the personnel to cope with the situation. 
It is indeed significant that our NEA 
leaders recognized its organizational weak- 
ness in the face of the grave conditions 
which then confronted the schools. They 
took definite, bold, courageous steps. The 
National Education Association developed 
the will to be strong and go forward. With 
a meager income and a membership of less 
than 15,000, our leaders had the temerity 
to move its headquarters to the nation’s 
capital. It elected a great leader, J. W. 
Crabtree, to its secretaryship. It brought 
together a staff of trained workers; it estab- 
lished THe Journat and a program of 
research. 

We are now in the midst of another pe- 


riod of national emergency. We are also 
in the midst of profound changes in the 
structure of our political, economic, and 
social wellbeing. Labor, business, agricul- 
ture, industry, and the professions have 
created extensive and powerful organiza- 
tions to meet the increasingly complex 
problems which the war has brought. /f 
education is to be kept in its proper per- 
spective with respect to national war and 
postwar planning we must unify our forces 
and set up more adequate programs to 
make our contribution to whatever plans 
may evolve for the welfare of our people 
and the other peoples thruout the world. 

As this school year wore on, it became 
increasingly clear that the Association 
could not meet its full responsibilities with 
the resources at hand. So, at its meeting in 
Chicago the last of February, the Execu- 
tive Committee instituted a campaign for 
a War and Peace Fund to help the Asso- 
ciation to take its full place in the winning 
of the war and the peace which must fol- 
low. An able committee was appointed. 
Recalling his outstanding service to the 
Association during the last war, we called 
upon Dr. George D. Strayer to head this 
committee. The response of the profession 
to the campaign has been magnificent. 
Considering the fact that the campaign was 
begun late in the school year, it is remark- 
able that more than $300,000 has already 
been raised or pledged and more than 
$150,000 has been sent in to the National 
Education Association as its share of the 
returns. This achievement is the more no- 
table when it is realized that a number of 
states, including the larger states of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Texas, plan to make 
their campaigns in the fall, while still 
others will complete their campaigns in the 
fall in order that many schools which 
closed before the campaign reached them 
may have an opportunity to do their part. 

The War and Peace Fund Campaign has 
brought to our profession many benefits 
over and beyond the money raised. The 
ten regional conferences assembled leaders 
from 47 states and the District of Columbia 
to consider the crisis in education. The 
campaign has widened our vision. It has 
helped us to face our professional problems 
no matter how difficult. It has given us new 
faith in ourselves and in each other. It has 
discovered new leaders. It has brought our 
local, state, and national organizations 
closer together. It has laid the foundation 
for a new forward movement within the 
profession and a new advance in education. 

Proposals for Enlarged Associa- 
tion Service to Teachers—The funds 
made available by the War and Peace Fund 
Campaign will greatly assist us in meeting 
some of the immediate problems of the 
war and postwar period. I am convinced, 





however, that we cannot rest on this 
achievement alone. If we are to meet the 
problems which are now on the horizon 
and which will emerge during the nex 
decade, we must greatly enlarge our mem. 
bership and increase our budget to more 
adequately finance NEA activities, 

Our Association staff is doing a mag. 
nificent job in the improvement of teacher 
welfare and in the advancement of the 
technics of instruction, administration, and 
organization of the American schools. 
When the staff began functioning in 1917, 
the average salary of teachers was $655. 
The increase to the present average sal. 
ary of $1550 has been due in large par 
to the research, publications, and public re. 
lations activities of our local, state, and 
national associations. 

The united efforts of the profession to 
secure tenure laws for teachers have also 
been notably successful. Twenty-four states 
and the Territory of Hawaii now have 
statewide tenure or continuing contract 
laws. Progress toward teacher retirement 
provisions has been equally significant. 
There is only one state which has no pro 
visions whatever for teacher retirement. 

Let us regard these achievements, how- 
ever, as indicative of the method by which 
success is attained rather than as aims com- 
pletely fulfilled. The average salary of 
teachers is still far too low to meet present- 
day living costs. More than 360,000 teach- 
ers are receiving annual salaries of less than 
$1200 a year; 66,000 teachers are paid less 
than $600 a year; and 10,000 teachers are 
paid less than $300 a year. While the se 
curity of tenure has been extended to thow 
sands of teachers, there are still fifteen 
states that have no tenure laws at all, and 
seven other states in which the protection 
of tenure may be granted only on a local 
basis confined largely to cities. While re 
tirement provisions have been extended in 
some measure to most American teachers, 
many of the retirement laws are inade 
quate and offer meager protection. 

Danger lurks wherever there are teach 
ers woefully underpaid, wherever teachers 
do not have sound contractual bases, whet- 
ever teachers face retirement age without 
hope of subsistence. Wherever these com 


ditions maintain, children are being short 
changed and the profession of teaching | 


stands indicted for lack of real concern for 
all of its workers. No one group of teach 
ers, however well organized or seemingly 
selfsufficient, should be content or satisfied 
until all the teachers of this nation have 
the necessary income and the welfare saft- 


guards to make them effective and tf f 


spected members of our profession. 
Permit me now to appraise some of the 

activities of our Association with a view ® 

making some specific recommendations. 
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The Journal—There is immediate 
need for expanding and improving the 
service of THE Journat of the National 
Education Association. This publication 
is one of the most important instruments 
of the organization for carrying out its 
work, the only service which reaches di- 
rectly the entire membership. Its function 
is to uphold the ideals of the profession and 
to give that common background of infor- 
mation about affairs in education and in 
society which is necessary to effective co- 
operative action. THe Journat has been 
forced to reduce its size considerably. THe 
JournaL published a peak of 434 pages in 
the year 1922. Today with a much greater 
membership and much more serious obli- 
gations to perform its functions well, it is 
able to issue only 280 pages a year. When 
the depression came, THE JouRNAL was re- 
duced in quality of paper and in the num- 
ber of issues per year. There had not been 
an opportunity to restore this reduction in 
JourNaL service when the present war 
came. However, as soon as the war pres- 
sure ends, THE Journat budget should be 
increased. We cannot expect to maintain 
Association leadership with a JourNaAL un- 
less it has the space to publish the material 
which the teachers need and demand. 

News Letter or Bulletin—The teach- 
ers of the nation need a service which THE 
JouRNAL cannot supply. We need to have 
frequent reports of the most significant 
happenings on the school front with re- 
spect to legislation or any other phase of 
our national life which may affect educa- 
tion. A News Sheet issued weekly or twice 
a month giving the teachers educational 
news hot off the press would be informa- 
tive and helpful. It could also serve as an 
exchange sheet by carrying significant edu- 
cational achievements in the respective 
states and localities. Such an exchange 
would bring us nearer to each other and 
to the NEA headquarters. 

Research—The research services of the 
National Education Association staff have 
reached their largest point of expansion un- 
til they are more adequately financed. An 
inventory of these services discloses that 
in the twenty years of its existence the Di- 
vision of Research has answered more than 
100,000 letters of inquiry from individual 
teachers, prepared 100 Research Bulletins 
on fundamental topics, edited 40 yearbooks 
for departments, and tabulated 11 nation- 
wide surveys of salaries in city school sys- 
tems. We should however, not only expand 
these services to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing demands of larger membership and 
increasingly complex problems of educa- 
tion, but also take steps to implement our 
research program by wider distribution and 
use of its studies. Many of these studies are 
now issued in mimeographed form or other 


type of duplication which does not lend 
itself either to quantity production or per- 
manent use. Many contacts now main- 
tained by correspondence should be made 
thru personal conferences. 

The Research Division should be able to 
give more aid to committees and depart- 
ments of the Association. Increased federal 
activity with respect to education has 
created a large demand for a continuous 
study of federal policies and laws which 
should be carried out by the Research staff. 
The Division should be so staffed that it 
can meet any emergency by a nationwide 
study completed in days instead of weeks. 

NEA Services Should Reach Every 
Teacher—The effective use of NEA re- 
search and publications is greatly limited 
by the lack of integrated action on the part 
of the national, state, and local associations. 
The local and state units should be much 
more closely associated with the National 
Education Association. If the work of the 
organized profession is to function, there 
must be plans made for conducting local, 
state, and regional conferences. To assist 
in organizing and servicing our local and 
state associations, we should have from 
three to five fulltime capable people con- 
tinually in the field. If such a program 
were set up teachers could, thru personal 
contact with capable staff members in the 
field, find solutions to their problems. 
Washington is a long way from the rural 
teacher in Arizona and Montana. The dis- 
tance could be greatly reduced and the re- 
lationship between the teacher and the 
NEA greatly strengthened by taking the 
NEA to them. I am convinced that NEA 
membership will greatly increase once we 
set up a vital, personal service which will 
adapt itself to the needs of the classroom 
teachers of the nation’s schools. 

Commission for Defense of De- 
mocracy—In the meeting of this As- 
sembly in July 1941, the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
was created. The Commission has been 
very active in defending the schools and 
the teaching profession from attacks, and 
in bringing about sympathetic understand- 
ing of groups formerly considered hostile 
to progress in education. It is inevitable 
that attacks upon the schools should be 
greater in war than in peace. The rigid 
accountings of war disclose our national 
weaknesses. Citizens who are alarmed at 
these weaknesses try to place the respon- 
sibility for them. It is easy for them to 
find fault with what the schools have 
done. Thruout the period of the war it 
will be necessary for the Commission to 
expand its activities and increase its efforts 
in the defense of education. The Commis- 
sion also has a definite responsibility in se- 
curing acceptance for a broader educational 


program in the peace which lies ahead. 
If the Commission is to render the service 
which the years ahead will demand, it 
will of necessity need additional funds for 
immediate and effective response to calls 
for action. Unless the Association is pre- 
pared to render service with dispatch, the 
opportunity is frequently lost completely. 
Policies Commission—The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was established 
in 1935 by joint action of the National Edu- 
cation Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators to pro- 
pose basic plans and policies for the im- 
provement of the American educational 
system in order that this system might 
better serve the needs of the American 
people. The Commission has stated the 
functions and purposes of the schools in 
American democracy. It has produced 
epochmaking contributions to the teaching 
of citizenship. A few weeks after Pearl 
Harbor the Commission outlined a war 
policy for the American schools. 
Postwar educational problems are now 
emerging above the horizon. It is essen- 
tial that these problems be explored and 
discussed before they become acute. The 
Commission is currently at work upon the 
international responsibilities of education 
following the war. We must look to this 
Commission for leadership in the role 
which education is to play at the peace 
table. At the close of the last war it was 
not recognized that education had any 
part to play in the peace. This failure to 
recognize the importance of mutual under- 
standings, the place of ideas and ideals in 
the preservation of peace, is one of the 
primary causes of the war which we now 
wage. In its entire history, the National 
Education Association has never had a 
more important challenge. If anything is 
done, it must be done now. Additional 
funds are imperatively needed. The Com- 
mission has just issued “Education and the 
People’s Peace,” setting forth suggestions 
for collaboration of the United Nations in 
education now and after the war. We 
ought to have someone on our staff giv- 
ing at least a third of his time to discussing 
this document with members of Congress, 
particularly with members of the United 
States Senate and with key leaders of gov- 
ernment and civic organizations. Unless 
we act with dispatch, we may have to 
admit that education has again faced one 
of the greatest opportunities history has 
offered with “too little and too late.” 
The Rural Teacher—The National 
Education Association has never been able 
to serve adequately the rural teachers of 
this country. Nearly one-half of the na- 
tion’s teachers are engaged in farm and 
village schools classified by the U. S. 
Census as rural. We can never hope to 
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build an inclusive organization or to 
serve with effectiveness large areas of 
American life without substantial serv- 
ices to, and cooperation with, these rural 
teachers. We need to establish an ade- 
quately supported unit of our headquarters 
staff. 

Public Relations—To win the sup- 
port and cooperation of the American peo- 
ple for an enriched program of education, 
we need to expand and intensify our pub- 
lic relations efforts. At no time in our his- 
tory has education been so frequently the 
target of criticism. This criticism is pur- 
poseful, organized, and in many cases, de- 
structive and malevolent. We should have 
a ready medium thru which critics can be 
answered at the bar of public opinion. 
Newspaper and radio are excellent me- 
diums, but are not enough. A publication 
circulated directly to members of boards 
of education, outstanding leaders of indus- 
try, business, and labor, could be effectively 
employed to defeat the critics at the point 
where they have most promise of success. 

Education a Federal Responsibil- 
ity—The paramount domestic educational 
issue before the American people today is 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
for the youth of this country. This equality 
of opportunity is the foundation of a de- 
mocratic society whose economic system 
rests upon free enterprise. No society can 
claim to be democratic which grants its 
privileges and opportunities to its citizens 
on the basis of their geographical location 
or the accidents of fortune. No system of 
free enterprise can exist where the freedom 
of enterprise is restricted by an unequal 
start in life. Educators have no more 
solemn obligation as members of their pro- 
fession than that of completing the educa- 
tional system begun long ago by those 
great pioneer-statesmen who insisted that 
popular government without enlighten- 
ment was but prolog to farce or tragedy. 

Shall we in this period of national emer- 
gency neglect one of the basic foundations 
of national security? If democracy is to 
survive in this country and thruout the 
world, we must give our youth fitness for 
citizenship. There are areas of our na- 
tional life which transcend local and state 
borders. This is true in the area of com- 
merce; it is true in the area of transporta- 
tion; it is true in the area of communica- 
tion; it is true in the area of health; and it 
is basically true in the area of education. 
It should be of serious national concern 
that we have over one million physically 
fit men in this country anxious to do their 
part in this national crisis, but unable to 
meet the requirements of technical war- 
fare because they lack educational qualifi- 
cations. It is quite clear that these men who 
cannot serve their country in battle are 


equally unsuited for effective service in 
war industry and also unsuited to serve 
their country well in peacetime. It is also 
clear that if we continue to neglect the 
education of our youth, a serious threat 
exists in any program for the successful 
reconstruction of a wartorn world after vic- 
tory is won. I call on the President of the 
United States, the Congress, and our na- 
tional leaders not to delay longer in coming 
to the rescue of the greatest national re- 
source which we have—our youth—to 
come to their rescue now before it is too 
late. Abundant evidence is available to 
those who are willing to solve great issues 
on a factual basis that millions of our youth 
have not and cannot get the education 
which they deserve and which they must 
have if they are to serve as efficient citizens 
in @ great democracy unless the federal 
government comes to the aid of the states 
in the financing of education. 

Men and women of America, lay 
aside your preconceived ideas, your 
religious prejudices, your local pro- 
vincialism, your political alliances, 
and find a way to safeguard our 
youth against ignorance now. Do 
this not for yourselves, not for your 
neighbors, but because it is basic to 
any sound program for national 
safety. 

The National Education Association has 
now for more than two decades attempted 
to secure the passage of legislation which 
would make more nearly equal educational 
opportunity in the United States. This 
legislative program has been one of the 
major projects of our organization. Yet 
never has the Association been able to 
afford the fulltime services of more than 
one person on its staff to promote this pro- 
gram. For the most part, the work has 
been carried on by the parttime efforts of 
members of the staff. If we are to secure 
federal aid to education and expect to ex- 
ercise leadership with all of the agencies 
of government which have educational 
programs, we must set up a Division of 
Federal Relations at headquarters ade- 
quately staffed with trained personnel and 
a budget for constant activity in the field 
of legislation—local, state, and national. 

Committees—Many of the committees 
of our organization have made significant 
contributions to the welfare of the profes- 
sion and to education generally. These 
committees should be adequately financed 
in their work so that they can carry on 
essential studies and distribute the results 
of them more widely. We should not dep- 
utize capable leaders to do a job and expect 
them, unfinanced, to produce significant 
contributions. However, some additional 
effectiveness can be achieved by eliminat- 
ing committees that have finished their 





work. I should like to see you instruct the 
Executive Committee to evaluate the work 
of all Association committees with the idea 
of consolidating or dismissing committees 
wherever possible. 

Increased Income—I am convinced 
that the time has come when vast numbers 
of our profession desire to establish our 
Association on a financial basis that will 
enable it to represent the teaching profes. 
sion more effectively. There are only two 
ways by which we may increase our regu- 
lar funds—one is to enrol more members. 
We have been striving toward this goal 
with a measure of success for many years, 
Since the Association began its expansion 
in 1917, there has been a decline in enrol- 
ment during only two years—the darkest 
years of the depression. Our membership 
growth, however, has not been as great as 
it should be. Our immediate goal should 
be 90 percent of the teachers of every state 
and locality. It is doubtful whether we can 
achieve that goal without first increasing 
dues in order to further increase the Asso- 
ciation’s services. The time has come 
for all of us to consider a greater 
investment in ourselves. If we wish 
to occupy a more important place 
in society, we must invest more in 
our professional organization. 

The additional services which I have 
suggested for your consideration will re- 
quire at least $150,000. In addition to this 
sum we should set aside a large sum each 
year for an‘emergency fund from which to 
finance any emergency which may face the 
future of the free public schools in this 
country. Do we have the courage to go 
ahead? The need for united action was 
never more urgent. Approximately one 
million teachers in this country and the 
educational forces thruout the entire world 
are looking to the National Education As 
sociation for leadership. You are the elected 
delegates of this Association. The respon- 
sibility for action rests with you. I trust 
that you will discharge this obligation 
fearlessly and courageously. 

The days and years ahead will be filled 
with many problems. The struggle for 
freedom and liberty will be increasingly 
complex and baffling as we move forward. 
If our leadership is sound and our purposes 
clear, we can continue to be a powerful 
force in the continuous achievement of 
higher goals for democratic living. Let 
us today pledge anew our loyalty to the 
cause of education and rededicate ourselves 
to an ever increasing service to youth. May 
our spiritual resources be so deep and 
abiding that we will rise above the petty 
and trivial in life to the end that we shall 
be an inspiration to those whom we are so 
fortunate as to teach. 
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Faith for 


Action 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


s 1 SAT HERE this evening thinking 
A about what I was going to say, all 
the people on the platform here and all 
of you in the audience faded out and I 
saw instead the schoolrooms of this na- 
tion, the expectant faces of college boys 
and girls and highschool and junior 
highschool children and nursery-school 
children, looking up, eyes filled with 
wonder, saying, “What have you for 
me? What are you going to give me? 
What is it all about?” 

And then I said, “What we need is 
a program of action for the American 
public-school system and one great 
faith.” 

Oh, my friends, we have got to have 
great faith to counteract the other 
faiths. Hitler and his crowd and the 
Italians and the Japanese have a great 
faith. You may not believe in it, but 
it has taken hold of children and of 
youth and of old people with a tenac- 
ity, with a perseverance that I am 
afraid we have underestimated. 

How are we going to overcome these 
faiths? Did you ever think about Ger- 
many with a faith in efficiency and sci- 
entific perfection, tied up with a faith 
in fatalism? It is the greatest combina- 
tion the world ever saw. How are we 
going to overcome it? We have to have 
a greater faith. You cannot overcome a 
faith with doubt or with dissension and 
strife. 

We need a faith in human person- 
ality that Jesus had and that He talked 
about. If we are going out with a pro- 
gram of action, we have to have some- 
thing inside our hearts and in our lives 
that means we believe in education. 

Most of us believe in salaries. A great 
many of us believe in tenure. Some of 
us believe in pensions. Some of us be- 
lieve in methods. Some of us have great 
and exalted ideas of scholarship and 





knowledge. The great mass of us yet 
need to believe in the educational proc- 
esses as a means not only of strength- 
ening but of remaking a world! 

You who are in education ought to 
believe in education. I never was so con- 
vinced as when we started out on this 
War and Peace Fund and we called to- 
gether a committee, not that we might 
try to provide educational opportunities 
but that we might think in terms of 
representation at the peace table, that 
we might think in terms of how with- 
out egotism and conceit but in a tactful 
way we might plan thru the United 
Nations for better understanding, not 
only of the United Nations but of the 
enemy nations as well. 

We sat about the table and talked. 
Then I went home and as it was income 
tax time, I figured mine out. You know 
the place to put down your subscrip- 
tions to educational institutions and 
dues to organizations. I put down all 
the professional organizations that I be- 
long to and all of it together wasn’t but 
$54. Then I commenced to put on that 
same sheet the fact that I paid $75 a 
year to belong to the Rotary Club, that 
I paid $52 to get about the sorriest 52 
meals that a man ever ate, that at 
Thanksgiving it was this for the Rotary; 
at Christmas it was that. And then I 
put down the dozen other organizations 
to which I belonged, $100 here, $200 
there. And here was my little contribu- 
tion of $54 to the one thing that I be- 
lieve in and the one thing that has the 
opportunity to open the mind of the 
multitudes of children of this country. 


NEA STAFF PHOTO, COURTESY SHEPHERD SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Oh, I know you can come back and 
say, “You have given your life to it.” 
Yes, but I measure what a man really 
thinks about anything, even his wife, by 
how much he pays for the things that 
he gives her. I am carrying my wife 
some perfume. A good friend of the 
Association went with me today when 
I bought it. She thought such and such 
would be good enough, but I said, “No, 
I want her to smell good; I want it 
to be the very best.” 

I love education—you love it—and 
yet the thing that I want to try to bring 
home to you, so that you take it home, 
is the fact that you really and genuinely 
truly do not believe in it as you ought 
to believe in it for yourself, for your 
children, for your community, your 
state, your nation, or the world. 

Here we are. We have talked about 
bylaws. We have talked about the War 
and Peace Fund. We have talked about 
increased membership. We have talked 
about increasing our dues. We have 
talked about closer cooperation between 
the national and the state organizations. 
We have talked about all the things that 
we might do to bring great organiza- 
tions like the classroom teachers and 
administrative departments all together. 
We have talked about these things. But 
do we believe in them? 

We can show our faith in them 
by the effort we put forth when we 
go home, by the money we are will- 
ing to put in, and above everything 
else by the enthusiasm which this 
crowd can carry to representative 
groups all over this nation. 
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It is so easy to get enthusiasm about 
a great cause in the midst of a great 
many people. It is so hard when you get 
back home and there are but a few who 
were here. After an interval of time like 
a vacation period, your enthusiasm sort 
of peters out. 

I want to say this to you people that 


make reports on the NEA, for the. 


Lord’s sake make better ones than you 
have been making! I never saw anybody 
pay much attention to a report on the 
NEA and I have been to easily a thou- 
sand district conventions where every- 
body went to sleep when a report was 
read. Sometimes I wish we didn’t know 
how to read! Let’s put some enthusiasm 
into it! Let’s go back home with the 
idea that you and I have gotten some- 
thing. We have had some little dif- 
ferences, but we have one faith and 
that faith is in the great cause of edu- 
cation. 

I tremble as I think of that other 
World War. I tremble as I think of my 
own boy who was born in the very 
midst of the other World War and who 
may give his life in this one. I tremble 
whea I realize that organized education 
did practically nothing about the peace 
and very little even about that war. 

In the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, of which I had the honor to be a 
member for a while, we made a study, 
trying to find out whether way back 
yonder at the time of the Russian Revo- 
lution organized education did anything 
to try to prevent it. We went back to the 
French Revolution. We went back to 
the fall of the Roman Empire and, 
frankly, as far as we could find out, 
there was very little that organized edu- 
cation did to prevent those catastrophes, 
to ameliorate conditions after they 
passed, or to prevent a repetition. 

I feel that if I fail to give you and 
you fail to carry home and you fail to 
put into practice in the classroom, in 
local teacher associations, in state organ- 
izations, the things that we have tried 
to originate here during this meeting, if 
you fail to do that, your boys and girls, 
the children that you teach, the very 
children of your own body, may be the 
victims that will die because you did not 
do your duty! 

We have a mission. We have a cause. 
Dr. Flora referred to the fact that I was 
once a preacher. I am not ashamed of 
that, but I did not fall from grace. I 


moved up. I get tired of hearing peo- 
ple say that teaching is second only to 
the ministry. It is second to nothing! I 
went into the classroom because I real- 
ized I could preach seven days a week 
and I have been doing it ever since. 

Fellow teachers, what this America 
needs is real, hard vibrations, tingles. 
Some people have asked me, especially 
when we were having a great religious 
service, “When did you ever feel nearest 
heaven?” 

I said, “When I stood at my desk and 
when 12 or 15 hungry boys and girls, 
instead of rushing out when the period 
was over, loitered about to get a little 
nibble.” That was all I could give them, 
just a little nibble of knowledge but I 
felt I was giving out something that 
meant life. That was heaven. 

I like to have small classes. I believe 
if we could have small classes, it would 
work better, but I would rather have 
my boy taught with 100 in a class, with 
a real teacher, than to be mulled over 
by 15 who weren't worth anything! 
What we need to do is to be good teach- 
ers. We need to go back with the one 
idea that you and I are going to carry 
out what we have heard. We are going 
to put it into action. We are going to 
talk about the War and Peace Fund. 
We are going to believe that a teacher 
who gets $1200 and more a year can 
afford to pay more than $2 into a na- 
tional teachers association and more 
than $1.50 or $2 into a local or a state 
teachers association. 

We are going to say that there are 
some things we have to do, that instead 
of having 220,000 members in this As- 
sociation, we are going to back up Edith 
Joynes and say that we are going to have 
400,000 by the time we meet next year. 
It is as easily done as anything I know. 
All that it takes is just a little enthu- 
siasm on our part. 

We need a great voice, a voice that 
speaks. If you go out this year and give 
us 400,000 members, if you bring into 
the fold all of these organizations, when 
we go to Washington and when we get 
ready to send a message to our President 
or to our Congressmen or to our Sena- 
tors, we shall have a voice. We shall 
be speaking as a united voice. Go back 
and tell your principals that, your PTA, 
and all the organizations, that we need 
to move forward. 

When the Jews went up out of Egypt, 





they got to the Red Sea, and the Egyp- 
tians repented that they had let them 
go, and the soldiers and the chariots and 
the horses pursued them and caught up 
with them, right on the edge of the Sea, 
They were right down under a ravine 
with mountains on both sides of them 
and the Egyptians behind. 

You know, Moses makes me think of 
a teachers convention. Instead of mov. 
ing forward, he commenced to resolute. 
He fell down on his face before the 
Lord and resolved if ever, ever he had 
the chance, he would never get in that 
tight place again. And the Lord looked 
down and said, “What you need is not 
to resolute, but to speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they go forward.” 

Oh, I wish we had a faith. I wish 
we had a faith tonight that could say to 
us as we march out of this place, “Speak 
unto the teachers of Indiana, of Idaho, 
Georgia, Washington, Nebraska, wher- 
ever it is that they go forward—that in 
their local associations, in the state, in 
the support of the national, they give 
to this great program what our truly 
great President Flora has set forth and 
you have truly supported. 

We are not indifferent. We have 
taken up the cry, “We are going to stop 
resoluting. We are going out with a 
trumpet and we are going to say, as 
God bade Moses, ‘Speak unto these peo- 
ple that they go forward.” The water 
is quiet and the waters part and they 
walk thru with a sound of triumph. 

During World War I, we stepped up 
in the National Education Association, 
moved out until now we are a host of 
220,000. War is not all bad. It chal- 
lenges us tonight to mobilize a million 
members, to help America to win a 
victory, to write a peace and give to this 
world the opportunity to train every 
living soul. 

I charge you. I send you out. I beg of 
you. I plead with you. We have a pro- 
gram. We have an organization. We 
have a nucleus. If we have been able 
to build and go where we have gone, 
starting with the 7000 members we 
had in 1917, what can we do tonight 
with 220,000 members and 800,000 
affiliated members—if you have the 
grit, if you have the enthusiasm, 
and above all, if you have belief in 
education! 


—From an address before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Indianapolis. 
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Education and the Peoples Peace 


I 
One More Chance 


HE INTOXICATING NEws of Allied vic- 
aa on November 11, 1918, was 
greeted with wild jubilation in the 
streets and prayers of gratitude in the 
homes and the churches. Millions of 
people believed that the defeat of the 
Central Powers had ushered in peace, 
plenty, and freedom. It is evidence of 
the indomitable courage of our race that 
today, when the bright and well-remem- 
bered expectations of yesterday have 
been hurled into utter ruin and confu- 
sion, there still persist the same settled 
purpose, the same determined opti- 
mism. 

Those who remember the sacrifices of 
1917-18 and the hopes of 1919-20 cannot 
help but ask what was wrong. How did 
the rich and costly fruits of victory es- 
cape our grasp? World history would 
have been different if we had joined the 
League of Nations. But would that ac- 
tion alone have prevented the present 
conflict? Has there not been somewhere 
a fatal flaw in the whole philosophy and 
procedure for maintaining peace? 

School administrators meeting for 
their annual convention three months 
after the Armistice and the “peace con- 
vention” of the NEA in July 1919 shared 
in the general pride in our victory. They 
exulted in the realization that “in the 
crisis of war the schools were a mighty 
agency for victory,” and pledged con- 
tinued devotion of public education in 
the days of peace to “true Americanism 
and world democracy.” 

These conventions passed strong res- 
olutions in favor of the League of Na- 
tions and urged creation of an “Inter- 
national Commission on Education . . . 
to provide for a world-education in the 
elements of democratic citizenship and 
the extension of the privilege of educa- 
tion to all people and to all classes.” 
They also recognized in resolutions that 
the war had precipitated a crisis in the 
task of making democracy effective. In 
meeting that crisis, they declared, “if 
our ideals of humanity and democracy 
are to continue, even for ourselves as an 
American people, it is essential that we 
. . « demand from all nations the educa- 
tion of their people in the fundamental 
ideals and principles of good govern- 
ment.” They agreed to help form an 
international teachers organization. 
They urged that the U. S. government 


EDITORIAL NOTE—One of the most im- 
portant documents ever published by the 
National Education Association is the 60- 
page “Education and the People’s Peace,” 
prepared by its Educational Policies Com- 
mission this spring. Copies of the publica- 
tion, from which this article is taken, may 
be secured from the NEA for 10¢, with 
quantity discounts. All teachers and other 
thoughtful citizens should read it and help 
to bring about appropriate action, 
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send two or three hundred students 
abroad each year for higher education, 
with living expenses paid, as for naval 
or army cadets, out of public funds. 

These conventions faithfully reflected 
the optimism of the moment. The 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion declared that “all isolations .. . 
are gone forevermore.” But a devastat- 
ingly accurate forecast of possible events 
was hazarded by another speaker, who 
declared: “The Great War was a cun- 
ningly contrived conspiracy carried to 
its tragic climax thru an educational 
system. Another variety of educational 
cunning might enable Germany again 
t> become a menace to mankind. Unless 
... the children of all free men are 
trained effectively in all of those habits 
and arts that make for national solida- 
rity and strength, and for international 
sympathy and understanding, the safety 
of civilization cannot be guaranteed, 
even by a League of Nations. A world 
half educated will be only half free.” 

Nine days later in Washington, an- 
other educator, formerly the president 
of Princeton, laid before the U. S. Sen- 
ate for ratification a treaty embodying 
adherence of this country to the League 
of Nations. Before the year was out the 
proposed basis for international organi- 
zation was rejected; no statesman took 
up the cause for which educators 
pleaded; educational aspects of the 
League’s work were a minor after- 
thought: and children began to get the 
education that was to serve them for 
the Second World War. 

One-tenth of the expenditures for dip- 
lomatic activities and conferences would 
have financed the international educa- 
tional plans beyond the wildest hopes 
of the educational leaders. But not one- 
hundredth of these funds were directed 
to international education. Education, 
the instrument that had become, in war- 
time, “the chief concern of the states- 
men of the world,” was relegated to a 


secondary position in peace by most of 
the world’s political leaders. 

By most of them—not by all. There 
came to power one group that saw with 
féarful clarity that the effectiveness of 
all social planning is based upon educa- 
tion. These were the rising leaders of 
the modern dictatorships, who lavished 
on education and youth prestige, solici- 
tude, resources. They regimented the 
mind and militarized the spirit of their 
youth before they dared to build them 
weapons of war. 

Thruout modern history, schools have 
often been used to shape national poli- 
cies that led to war. This trend should 
and can be reversed. We propose the 
systematic and deliberate use of educa- 
tion, on a worldwide basis, to help safe- 
guard the peace and extend the democ- 
racy for which this war is being fought. 

In the past, statesmen who sought to 
promote the peace of the world have 
been so concerned with political organi- 
zation and strategy, trade and treaties, 
armament and disarmament, and issues 
of international law that they have never 
given serious attention to the great force 
of education. Yet this force, rightly or- 
ganized, could have added powerfully to 
their efforts. Ignored or wrongfully di- 
rected, it has brought their plans to ruin. 

It is necessary here to make certain 
assumptions about the future: 

First, that complete military defeat of 


the Axis nations will be accomplished 
within a few years. 

Second, that a just peace will be estab- 
lished and preserved thru appropriate col- 
lective action—political, economic, and 
military. 

Third, that during a transitional period 
after the fighting stops, the United Na- 
tions will exercise or supervise many func- 
tions of civil government in the Axis na- 
tions and certain other parts of the world, 
to preserve order, relieve famine, check the 
ravages of disease, lay the basis for physi- 
cal and cultural reconstruction, and assist 
in the reestablishment of educational and 
social services. 

Fourth, that the United Nations will re- 
main united in victory. 

It is not necessary for our purposes to 
forecast in detail the nature of the new 
world organization. But the idea that 
every nation is tree to act as it wishes, 
regardless of rights and interests of 
others, has been so painfully proved im- 
practical during the present century that 
it seems impossible that people will fail 
to insist upon the creation of some form 
of world organization. 
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Il 
Our Task Begins At Home 


The American people in their fortu- 
nate possession of a rich and varied 
country have always wanted peace. Yet 
they have repeatedly found themselves 
at war. Evidently something more than 
wishing is necessary. 

In the United States, the policies and 
actions which lead us into war or peace 
are determined by public opinion. Any 
program to educate for active and en- 
lightened public opinion in this country 
must now rest upon an understanding 
of what we think the war is being 
fought to achieve. Our purposes in the 
war have been constantly broadened. 
When Japan struck at us in December 
1941, Our automatic reaction was a de- 
fensive one. 

As the war progressed, we came to 
feel that we are fighting, not just to 
keep our territory, but to keep our social 
and political ideals and customs from 
destruction. Still more recently, we have 
come to see that there must be military 
offensives paralleled by bold advances in 
social and economic planning. Public 
opinion seems now to have developed to 
the point where it expects to achieve, 
with victory, a growing measure of free- 
dom and fair play for all men. 

We are not yet clear and unanimous 
as to what the free way of life means. 
But we see some of the principles upon 
which it rests. We see that recognition 
of these principles is essential for attain- 
ment of our broader war aims. 

One of these is the principle of earned 
security, that all men and women should 
have an opportunity, thru their own exer- 
tions, to achieve mental and economic 
security for themselves and their children. 

Another is the principle of peaceful 
change. Warfare has hitherto been one of 
the great means of bringing about some- 
times highly desirable changes in human 
relations. The only method of peaceful 
change that has been reasonably successful 
has been that of open, cooperative discus- 
sion and action. Hence, it will be necessary 
to accompany any proposed peace plan 
with plans for the extension of freedom of 
discussion and teaching and for the provi- 
sion of universal education. 

A third principle requires the full use 
of science and technology in the produc- 
tion of wholesome goods and services. 

A fourth principle relates to intellectual 
and religious freedom. People have a right 
to think as they please, subject to the cru- 
cial condition that their beliefs shall not 
lead to actions which destroy liberties of 
other people. In practice, this means free 
access to knowledge, untrammelled teach- 
ing, and the universal availability of edu- 
cational opportunity. 


The basic choice for America lies 
along one of three routes: 

Isolation—an attempt to withdraw from 
significant participation in world affairs. 

Imperialism—an attempt to use Ameri- 
can resources to control the economy of 
large parts of the earth for our benefit. 

Cooperation—an attempt to apply prin- 
ciples of discussion, education, and fair 
play to the community of nations, with 
full support to international use of force 
in controlling future aggression. 

It is all but certain that the American 
people will reject the policy of isolation 
under that name. Will they reject the 
policy if it assumes again some other 
name and some flattering disguise? 
That will depend on how thoroly they 
have educated themselves to recognize 
basic issues beneath the coating of words 
and arguments. 

The probability, however, is that the 
choice will lie between imperialism and 
cooperation. Shall Americans attempt 
to control for their own advantage vari- 
ous sections of the earth? Or shall we 
attempt, with that degree of leadership 
which our wealth, location, and history 
make appropriate, to share in a world- 
wide program of international coopera- 
tion to promote the general welfare? 

To deal with these issues would be 
a sobering task in relatively normal 
times. But these times are not normal, 
nor is it likely that the days to follow 
unconditional surrender will be more 
so. Against difficulties we must marshal 
our resources and press forward. Our 
international policy must be thought- 
fully reviewed, openly debated, and 
plainly formulated: 

We must learn our way around among 
the various principles and types of inter- 
national organization. We must develop 
a strong feeling of responsibility for world 
order. We must consider the limits to 
which we are prepared to go in joint 
international commitments involving dele- 
gation of some elements of national sover- 
eignty. We must achieve mutual friend- 
ship, appreciation, and confidence with the 
people of the other United Nations. We 
must emerge from this war a stronger and 
more purposeful democracy. We must de- 
velop an understanding of international 
issues too strong to be shaken by specious 
slogans. Only education can strengthen in 
our adult population this sense of civic 
responsibility and help it to reach intel- 
ligent decisions; only education can pre- 
pare the oncoming generation of youth 
to approve and carry out ‘these decisions. 

In this enormous task all forms of 
organized and informal educational 
services should be mobilized into a pow- 
erful army of liberation. The press, 
radio, cinema, churches, youth organi- 
zations, civic and professional organiza- 





tions, labor unions, women’s clubs and 
farm groups as well as schools, colleges, 
and libraries, have a part. 


For as surely as the earth turns, force 
and violence shall be the law; and wars of 
cataclysmic destruction shall be the pen- 
alty; and blood and tears shall be the in- 
heritance of that people who neglect to 
learn and to teach that the earth has grown 
smaller, that all men on it are fundamen- 
tally alike, that no humanbeing need now 
lack food or shelter, and that science has 
made it necessary for men to live at peace 
if they want to live at all. 
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A United Nations Council 
on Educational Policy 


Effective prosecution of the war and 
intelligent planning for the peace would 
be greatly aided by prompt formula- 
tion of a constructive educational policy 
by and for the United Nations. Prelimi- 
nary conferences and investigations look- 
ing to this end have been inaugurated. 
Further vigorous action by the govern- 
ments comprising the United Nations 
is now in order. These efforts should re- 
sult soon in the establishment of a 
United Nations council on educational 
policy. 

Its first function should be to make a 
thorogoing advance study of the whole 
educational problem in enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries. Only a representative, 
technically competent agency can do this. 
The task of offsetting the poison that has 
been poured into the intellectual and spir- 
itual life of these nations will challenge the 
best educational thought and leadership. 

It could help to increase the wartime 
usefulness of education. Information could 
be exchanged on plans found most effec- 
tive for training technicians and scientists 
for war industries and armed forces. Ex- 
perience in protection of life and property 
in schools in the event of attacks, could be 
pooled and evaluated. Curriculum changes 
to meet wartime needs could be explained 
and applied wherever appropriate. Gov- 
ernmental policies relating to support of 
education in wartime and means of main- 
taining an adequate staff of teachers could 
be analyzed, with mutual benefits. 

It could plan joint measures for educa- 
tion after the war, including interchange 
of teachers, students, teaching films, and 
textbooks. It should take care that the 
proposed programs reach the rank and file 
of the people. 

It could assist in planning for educa- 
tional reconstruction in the countries to be 
liberated—where teachers have been killed, 
libraries burned, schoolhouses destroyed, 
cultural activities bled white. It could 
frame a budget of needed educational 
equipment, buildings, and personnel for 
each main area of need. It could parallel 
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this budget with estimates of cost and sug- 
gestions as to where new personnel can be 
recruited. 

Planning and action should be definitely 
related to work of the U. S. Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation, and to such 
counterparts of this office as exist in the 
other United Nations. If relief adminis- 
trators are to avoid serious blunders, they 
should have some knowledge of educa- 
tional and cultural institutions of countries 
to which they are assigned. Food and med- 
ical supplies may be the urgent need but 
the most difficult (and lasting) reconstruc- 
tion is rebuilding of faith and purpose— 
in large part, an educational process. 

The varied psychological situations to be 
faced in educational reconstruction should 
be carefully studied. 

Occupation of enemy territory by United 
Nations military forces has already oc- 
curred. These forces will be required 
to assume some control in those areas 
over the normal functions of civil govern- 
ment, including that of education. The 
United Nations council on educational 
policy would be in a position to advise the 
forces of occupation regarding the encour- 
agement of new liberal tendencies and 
leadership in educational matters. 

One other function that might be con- 
sidered by a United Nations educational 
policy council would be the education of 
Axis prisoners. Working on a completely 
voluntary basis, as far as the prisoners are 
concerned, and in full agreement with the 
proper officials, it might be possible to offer 
these men a chance to learn, by reading, 
instruction, and motion pictures, some- 
thing about ideals of the United Nations 
and real conditions of life in them. 

After the end of hostilities the operat- 
ing functions of the United Nations 
council on educational policy should be 
taken over by a permanent international 
agency for education. 


IV 


An International Agency 
for Education 


After World War I there was some 
agitation for recognition of education as 
an important factor in the peace settle- 
ment, but political leaders failed to see 
its significance; or seeing, failed to act 
decisively. It was supposed that educa- 
tion was a strictly national concern. 
Education was not seriously considered 
at the peace conferences. International 
societies in education and intellectual 
collaboration were highly specialized; 
few.were strongly organized; none had 
full official status. 

It was not until 1922 that the League 
of Nations created a Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation to promote “in- 





ternational cooperation in the produc- 
tion and circulation of intellectual 
work.” Tho without authority or re- 
sources to make a direct attack on prob- 
lems of general education as these relate 
to international relations, the Commit- 
tee did demonstrate that intellectual 
cooperation is possible. 

Eight years after the Armistice, the 
International Bureau of Education was 
established in Geneva. Altho not an in- 
tegral part of League of Nations ma- 
chinery, it demonstrated possibilities for 
semi-official international cooperation. 

Between the two wars, many nations 
have attempted thru domestic legislation 
and policy to build up wholesome inter- 
national attitudes. Such provisions in the 
constitutions of the German and Span- 
ish Republics were wrecked by political 
upheavals. 

Organized teachers of many other 
countries—Britain, France, the United 
States, for example—devoted their ener- 
gies to teaching of international good- 
will. The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship attempted to organize 
the teaching profession on a world basis. 
That these unofficial, fragmentary ef- 
forts were ineffective should occasion 
no surprise. Considering that education 
was a minor afterthought in interna- 
tional planning and discussions, the 
surprising thing is that so much could 
be accomplished. 

Now, with the world again at war, 
plans for an international agency for 
education are being revived. The very 
existence of such plans is significant. 

Among all the international agencies, 
only the International Labor Office con- 
stitutes a roughly parallel attempt in 
social organization on an international 
scale. By analysis of the experience of 
this Office, we may obtain useful guid- 
ance for future plans for an international 
education organization. 

The Office was written into the Peace 
Treaty because militant labor leader- 
ship, plus the danger of imminent social 
upheaval all over Europe, forced the 
treaty-makers to offer some solution to 
the recognized international problems 
of labor. If education failed to obtain 
inclusion of parallel provisions for inter- 
national education, perhaps the lack of 
a strong enough organized demand was 
responsible. 

The International Labor Conferences 
were in the nature of legislative assem- 
blies. What, if any, legislative functions 
are to be undertaken by an equivalent 
international education assembly? It 
should debate and enact recommenda- 
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tions regarding educational standards 
and procedures, but legislation should 
be left to voluntary action of the na- 
tional states. 

The tripartite representative system of 
the ILO—government, labor, business— 
was a valuable innovation. The three 
different interest groups serve1 to bal- 
ance each other’s loyalties in formula- 
tion of policies which cut across both 
national and class cleavages. Such a 
representative policy is feasible for the 
proposed education agency. 

This agency should assist and lead in 
intellectual cooperation. It should stim- 
ulate fraternal contact of scholars, li- 
brarians, and teachers in various fields of 
specialization. It should assist in inter- 
national exchange of research materials, 
technics, and findings in the natural sci- 
ences, social sciences, and humanities. 
It should encourage international art ex- 
hibits, music festivals, and dramatic per- 
formances. 

In addition, the functions of the 
agency which touch the education of 
the millions must be as fully and vigor- 
ously implemented as those which serve 
a small, tho important, group of schol- 
ars, artists, and men of letters. 

The agency should be a clearinghouse 
for studies on educational subjects. It 
should have authority to request edu- 
cational data from all participating na- 
tions. It should maintain a library of 
educational literature, including files of 
tests, school building plans, recordings, 
and visual aids. 

The agency should be solemnly 
charged with the duty of studying text- 
books, syllabi, and teaching materials, 
used or proposed for use in all countries, 
to determine whether their effect would 
be dangerous to world peace. All na- 
tions should agree to refrain from such 
instruction and to submit copies of all 
textbooks and teaching materials to the 
international agency. Refusal of any na- 
tion to make its teaching materials avail- 
able for study, or any effort to disguise 
them should be promptly publicized by 
the international agency for education. 

In the event that experts of the agency 
conclude that instruction dangerous to 
world peace is occurring, the agency 
should file a notice with the govern- 
ment of the country concerned, citing 
concretely the objectionable practices. 
Opportunity for discussion should be 
provided, but cases should not be al- 
lowed to drag indefinitely. If no adjust- 
ments are made in a reasonable time, a 
full report on the matter should be sub- 
mitted to whatever overall agency may 
be established to deal with international 
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affairs in general. The international 
agency for education should be required 
to make this report public. The govern- 
ment of the country involved should 
also have the opportunity to file a brief, 
stating its position, with the general 
international agency. 

A more constructive and continuous 
activity of the international agency for 
education should be the formulation and 
progressive improvement of educational 
standards. In order to orient these stand- 
ards and give a sense of direction to its 
work, a first task of the agency should 
be formulation of an international char- 
ter of education for a free world. Pre- 
liminary discussions and drafting of such 
a document should be started soon by 
the proposed United Nations council on 
educational policies or some _ other 
agency. 

The international agency in educa- 
tion should function in close coopera- 
tion with any international postwar re- 
lief agencies. Assuming a reasonably 
intelligent and humane policy on our 
part, two groups are likely to receive 
prior attention in the period of relief and 
reconstruction: First, the smaller chil- 
dren who will have a claim upon us 
because of the natural humanitarian in- 
terests of people everywhere; and sec- 
ond, the adults needed for the reorgani- 
zation of the life of their countries. 
Between these two groups are the youth, 
who must have education and employ- 
ment. Their education must include 
both liberal and practical education; it 
must develop both intelligent citizens 
and gifted leaders. 

For these youth, democracies must 
perform what dictators have only prom- 
ised: selfreliance, significant life purpose 
and direction, vocational competence, 
and adult status. The seeds of another 
war could easily be found in failure to 
meet these needs of youth. 

Certain administrative activities 
should engage the attention of the in- 
ternational agency for education: 

Appointing special commissions to ren- 
der advisory service, on request, to nations 
which need help in creating a system of 
modern literate, civic, and technical edu- 
cation. Preparing and publishing material 
on the history, structure, and purposes of 
the world organization for use by teach- 
ers. Maintaining a division of radio and 
visual aids in education, with the presenta- 
tion of occasional multi-lingual radio and 
motion pictures direct to all schools of the 
world that wished to listen or look. 


No duty of an international agency 
for education should rank above that of 
deliberate leadership for the teaching of 
international understanding. The agency 


should assist teachers in every part of 
the world to make plain the truth that 
the conditions of the twentieth century 
make it impossible for the world to con- 
tinue on the basis of irresponsible na- 
tionalism. 

Emphasis in this part of the agency’s 
leadership must be positive. To think 
of education for international under- 
standing merely as a means of prevent- 
ing war, is to commit the same fallacy 
as to think of training in national citi- 
zenship merely as a means for prevent- 
ing crimes of violence. The program 
should be one for development of atti- 
tudes toward world affairs, not unlike 
that which our schools now attempt to 
develop toward national affairs—atti- 
tudes of responsibility, tolerance, will- 
ingness to admit facts of social change, 
respect for principle, desire for justice, 
expanding humanitarianism. 


V 
BUT— 


Let us consider some of the objections 
that may be raised,to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations: ~ 

It may he said that these proposals are 
idealistic. They are. There are times 
when idealism—that is, thinking in 
terms of ultimate objectives and high 
attainments—is the most intensely prac- 
tical type of thinking. The really im- 
practical people are those who resign 
themselves to wars on an inevitable, re- 
current, and ever more destructive basis. 

It will be said that these proposals are 
ambitious. This, we think, is a time 
when those who have a service and a 
viewpoint to contribute to the general 
good should offer it. 

It will be said, with justice, that these 
proposals have elements of danger in 
them. It is remotely conceivable that any 
international organization may be “cap- 
tured” by some group. In some measure 
the dangers can be offset by checks and 
balances and by explicitly delegated au- 
thority. The final and adequate safe- 
guard, however, is the extending proc- 
ess of enlightenment. Besides, what 
course before us is free from danger? 
None. There is greater danger if once 
more we fail to bring education effec- 
tively into the service and peaceful rela- 
tions among men. 

It may be said that the forces of edu- 
cation have already been given a chance 
to promote peace and have failed. Why, 
then, should proposals for educational 
organization be revived? We would re- 
ply that the failure is not complete; that 
one failure is not final evidence; and 





that education, organized on a scale 
such as we propose, has never been tried: 

First, the teaching of international good. 
will has not been fully realistic. It has 
glorified peace among nations, but it has 
not been equally industrious in practical 
studies of ways and means whereby the 
forces making for war might be controlled, 

Second, there has been no generally or. 
ganized effort on a worldwide basis to 
use education for the promotion of sound 
international relations. Mental or moral 
disarmament of the people of one part of 
the world is injurious to the cause of peace 
unless such disarmament is worldwide. It 
is inaccurate, however, to conclude that 
teachers who have emphasized peaceful 
international relations have been mistaken, 
If they are to be criticized, it is because 
they have not secured the teaching of sim. 
ilar doctrine thruout the world. 

The third reason ts to be found in the 
lack of a comprehensive program to deal 
with education. The limited activities of 
the League of Nations were concerned 
largely with the interchange of scholars 
and of advanced cultural and technical 
education. 

Fourth, leaders of the nations which de. 
sired to maintain peace did not see the im- 
portance of education to the end they 
sought. The one instrument most clearly 
adapted to realizing the purposes of a 
democracy has been the very one which 
democracies have failed to use effectively. 

Fifth, previous educational efforts to 
ward peace failed because they were not 
rooted in economic, technical, and social 
problems of the time. 

Finally, while the world has had a great 
abundance of committees, leagues, insti- 
tutes, and organizations interested in edu- 
cation for world citizenship, strength does 
not arise from unplanned dispersal of 
small efforts. 

It may be objected that education is 
exclusively a national concern. The 
proposals here do not impair the com- 
plete educational autonomy of any na- 
tion. The existence of an international 
agency should stimulate the freedom of 
state and national school systems to 
seek new and better methods of organi- 
zation and procedure. 

The governments and peoples of the 
United Nations hold in their grasp an 
opportunity that has seldom been of- 
fered before and may never be repeated. 
To use our next great chance more 
wisely than we did after 1918 is a trust 
that we hold alike for our honored 
dead, for the living, and for generations 
yet unborn. Now is the time for the 
American people to match the 
varied wealth of their great re 
sources, and the tremendous mili- 
tary potential of their men and 
machines, with a moral and edu- 
cational program of equal stature. 
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© HERE'S ANOTHER SEPTEMBER—I he 

beginning of another year like the 
last and the one before that and the one 
before that; another year of difficulties 
with the Three R’s—with cantankerous 
boys who can’t or won't subtract, spell, 
read, or write; another sequence of 
teachers mectings, measles, PTA home 
visits, paper grading, seat work, and 
semester reports. I really can’t blame 
you for being a bit tired of it, can't 
blame you for wondering if the product 
is worth the effort, if the contribution 
you make with all this fuss is really sig- 
nificant. 

Why not try another tack this year? 
It may give new value to your effort. 
It’s not a new one, I grant, but an es- 
pecially important one. It might be con- 
sidered new since it’s virtually unused, 


oat * 
Sad rm & 
a * 
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Just Think, Another September 


G. 0. BLOUGH 


Lieutenant Blough, on leave from the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, acting as Teacher 
Training Officer at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, writes that “my experience here, 
working with hundreds of graduates 
of the public schools, makes me feel 
that anything which will draw atten- 
tion of teachers to the point of view 
expressed in this article is exceedingly 
timely and important.” 


but it’s moderately old since there’s been 
much high-powered talk about it and 
considerable high-flown writing about 
it in courses of study, textbook prefaces, 
and other conspicuous spots. 

It’s this: Start teaching your girls and 


‘boys to think. If you're planning to read 


any further, here’s specifically what that 
means. Teach them to look at a matter 
from every side before they announce 
conclusions. Teach them to observe, to 
be accurate and careful in their observa- 
tions and statements. Teach them to 
search for truth and to be able to recog- 
nize it. Teach them the meaning of 
cause and effect. Teach them not to be 
superstitious. 

Now there’s a double order of stiff 
accomplishments to fill a hard winter, 
but I dare you to doubt its importance! 
A hard job? Surely, a whale of a hard 
one. But if you want to attract attention 
as a really high-powered, double-bar- 
reled, successful school teacher, try it. 
Your superintendent, your parents, your 
patrons would be knocked off their pins 
if they ever heard one of your pupils 
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say, “Today I learned something impor- 
tant. I learned that it’s always a good 
idea to think carefully before I raise my 
hand to answer a question.” Then you 
as a teacher would have taken the first 
step toward helping your pupils to learn 
to look at a matter from every side be- 
fore they make decisions. 

Day after day you keep on the alert 
to discover other places to teach more 
about this idea. When arithmetic prob- 
lems are to be solved, you direct the at- 
tention of the class to the importance of 
thoughtful consideration of the problem 
situation before beginning any opera- 
tion. You insist on this. When group 
leaders are selected, voters are directed 
to consider all qualifications of candi- 
dates. When group planning is done for 
an assembly program, you insist on con- 
sideration of all problems. 

By all means you make plenty of op- 
portunities for classes to plan and make 
an equal number of opportunities for 
them to evaluate the results of their 
plans after their completion and indicate 
which plans did not function properly 
because of failure to look at the prob- 
lem from all angles. 

Slowly, very slowly, your pupils will 
begin to see that the same fundamental 
procedure is essential to use on Satur- 
days when they do errands, when they 
plan games, when they engage in Scout 
work. Someday with persistent effort 
and intelligent guidance, you will make 
this phase of better thinking become a 
part of the intellectual equipment of 
your pupils. 

Hope that one day a student of yours 
may say, “Today I learned something 
else important. I learned how to tell 
true things from things that are not 
true.” So you have taken another step 
in teaching how to think. It began when 
you read a story to your class and a 
smart girl named Jane said, “Is that a 
true story?” And you said, to everyone’s 
surprise, “I don’t know. I wonder if 
anyone here knows how to find out? 
I do.” So you looked on the title page. 
You found out about the author. The 
girls and boys learned that some authors 
write facts, others fiction. You and your 
class found out about the author; you 
read the preface; you checked many of 
the statements with encyclopedias and 
other generally authentic sources. You 
didn’t just check one statement. You 
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checked many. You looked at the copy- 
right date and found that the book was 
old. You pointed out that the date of 
a book may in some cases make the 
accuracy of its contents questionable 
because new discoveries are continually 
being made to add to our knowledge or 
to change something which has up until 
then been considered true. This led to 
some of the children’s bringing books of 
their own to school to be checked to as- 
certain the reliability of the contents. It 
led to the beginning of critical thinking. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row you'll drive and drive at this idea 
of trying to determine the validity of 
source material. Children will begin to 
challenge some of the things they read 
and hear. They will begin to under- 
stand that some newspapers and maga- 
zines may, for various reasons, distort 
the truth. They will learn about the fan- 
tastic claims that are frequently heard 
on the radio and grow to realize that 
such claims may or may not be based 
on fact. 

Slowly, but very slowly, year after year 
your pupils will grow in ability to judge 
the truth because you have put forth a 
constant effort to cause them to do so. 
Can you think of any one thing more 
important? 

Or let’s hope that one day you may 
hear one of your boys say, “Today I 
learned something important. I learned 
to be careful and accurate in my state- 
ments.” Of course he didn’t actually 
learn that in one day. He only began 
to be introduced to the idea. It started 
when someone in all seriousness said, 
“It rains everytime we schedule a base- 
ball game.” This led to a discussion 
about glib statements unsupported by 
ample evidence. From then on there 
were many similar discussions. When 
there was discussion to check reading 
which the class had done, carefulness 
and accuracy were stressed. Pupils were 
required to refer to exact references to 
prove statements. They learned the im- 
portance of such qualifying phrases in 
a text as “evidence seems to show,” 
“some people believe that,” “it is be- 
lieved that.” 

When examinations were given, half 
answers, inaccurate answers, and off-the- 
point answers were not tolerated. The 
teacher pointed out why such intellec- 
tual sloppiness is not allowable. When 





pupils presented reports of current hap. 
penings, or individual reports of fe. 
search done, their statements were chal. 
lenged for accuracy and completeness 
Children learned to check each other on 
accuracy of important statements, They 
learned how stories of gossip and rumor 
grow and spread thru having been jp. 
accurately repeated. Eventually after | 
weeks, months, and years of such train. | 
ing pupils finally are on the road toward 
exercising carefulness and accuracy jn 
their thinking because a conscious effort 
has been made to force them to do so, 

How many pupils and adults in your 
community believe in horoscopes and 
signs of good or bad luck, believe that 
horsehairs in water turn to snakes? 
Plenty. Ask young people in your class 
how many would be willing to break 
a mirror. You'll probably be surprised 
to learn the number who fear the cop. 
sequences. 

Perhaps no one superstition ever 
wrecked havoc in any one individual's 
life, but the type of thinking which 
superstitious beliefs typify is definitely 
a handicap in the progress toward clear 
thinking. Teach the relationship be. 
tween cause and effect. Show that things 
do not just happen, that they happen be- 
cause of certain specific underlying 
causes and you have added another 
facet to well-grounded thinking. 


And so you make, thru your untiring 
effort and persistence, a significant con- 
tribution to the growth and develop. 
ment of your girls and boys. How sig- 
nificant? Better thinkers make better | 
business and professional men and | 
women. Better thinking makes for more 
comfortable, contented, safe living, and 
contributes much toward making 4 
well-adjusted individual. An unbiased 
attitude toward others and toward the 
problems which concern them may be 
the direct result of better thinking. Bet 
ter thinkers make better voters. Better | 
voters make a stronger democratic gov- | 
ernment. It is by teaching today’s chil 
dren to be better thinkers that we cat | 
hope to have men and women who cat 
cope with the great political, economis | 
and social problems of tomorrow. . 

A worthy new tack for this Septem 
ber? Yes, one that pays high dividends | 
but one that requires great ingenuity, | 
constant effort, and considerable intel | 
gence to accomplish. Try it. . 
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What's Right 


Is Is AGAIN the open season for 
Tihooting at education. This situation 
occurs during each war, and periodi- 
cally between times. 

Types of criticism vary. The most 
extreme case this time came from a well- 
known public speaker who made the 
educational system responsible for the 
surprise attack at Pearl Harbor, stating 
that Americans thru the schools 
should have been made to 
understand the 


Japanese 
mind. That is really 
humorous, since so \\ 





many of the highest 
military men in the 
country, the FBI, and 
the chief executives of 
the nation were caught by surprise. 

Next we have the famous New York 
Times attack, that history is not prop- 
erly taught. Only a few questions in 
that test were even concerned with this 
present century. The history of the past 
is taught today mainly for the purpose 
of helping highschool students to under- 
stand the present. 

A favorite attack on the schools in 
wartime is the claim that we lack phys- 
ical or mental preparedness. Quoting 
from a recent statement, “Twenty-eight 
out of a thousand were rejected for lack 
of literacy necessary for army service.” 
Turning that statement around, 972 out 
of 1000 were accepted, or 97.2 percent, 
and that was under a condition when 
all schools were on a basis for the de- 
velopment of a peaceful society, and 
this in spite of the fact that the federal 
aid asked for the extension and equaliz- 
ing of educational opportunity follow- 
ing the last war was not forthcoming. 

Another favorite attack asserts a lack 
of mathematics and science. The truth 
is that many small highschools with 
limited budgets have not been able to 
maintain highly skilled teachers and ex- 
pensive laboratories for these funda- 
mental subjects. 

Instead of “What is wrong with the 
chools?” let’s start with “What is 
right?” What needs adjustment? What 
can be done better? This is the con- 
structive approach. 


















COURTESY DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As a preamble to the constructive ap- 
proach, let us lay down this question: 
Who, if not the public school, has made 
possible the unprecedented, phenomenal 
readjustment of the entire nation in one 
year and a half, from a peace economy 
to a highly organized, mechanized, 
mobile Army and Navy, with a per- 
sonnel of more than seven million— 
and untold millions of essential war, 
industrial, and business workers? Ger- 
many spent from eight to ten years at a 
similar job, Russia ten years and more, 
and who knows how long Japan has 
been planning? Due credit should go to 
the elementary schools, the highschools, 
the colleges and universities for the 
colossal accomplishment. 

Before any person should set himself 
up as a critic of our educational system, 
he should understand the broad back- 
ground of its history and development. 
We are a democracy. We are attempting 
to educate “all the children of all the 
people.” Never before has this been done 
on so huge a scale. The professions have 
always required highschool graduation 
and college work. Now business and 
industry also say, “We want highschool 
graduates.” At the present time there 
are 6,700,000 students in the highschools. 
About a million people from the high- 
schools proceed to higher education. 
This means that the greater proportion 


with the 


Highschool? 


W. E. EVANS 


Principal, Knoxville Highschool, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


of all Americans end their formal edu- 
cation when they graduate from high- 
school. 

The growth of the American high- 
school has been unparalleled in all his- 
tory. In the last decade of the last cen- 
tury there were about 200,000 people in 
highschools of the United States. The 
highschool population doubled every 
decade from then on, reaching about 
500,000 in the early part of this century, 
1,000,000 around 1910, about 2,000,000 in 
1920, 5,000,000 in 1930, and at the present 
time 6,700,000. We now have more than 
70 percent of all eligible children in 
attendance in our highschools. This 
regular annual increase in pupils has 
kept a continuous building, and _per- 
sonnel, and financial problem facing 
the schools of our nation. 

During this same period of rapid in- 
crease, there was almost a complete revo- 
lution of society from the rural to the 
urban, from the simple to the complex, 
from easy solutions to insoluble prob- 
lems, from homogeneous communities 
of acquaintances to mixed social and 
racial masses of individuals. 

Concurrent with the influx of masses 
of people to the highschools came the 
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constantly accumulating quantities of 
content material in all fields. Even in 
the field of the Three R’s there was the 
great expansion of the vocabulary and 
the thousands of new words that we 
needed to learn to spell. Then advanced 
forms of mathematics were introduced 
into the curriculum, along with the dis- 
coveries in science, and the new em- 
phasis on social science, adding to his- 
tory, economics, civics and sociology; 
plus the introduction of business courses, 
home economics, arts, music. 

The most commonly accepted high- 
school plan developed at the present 
time is what is called the “comprehen- 
sive program.” Comprehensive, of 
course, means the allincluding, broad 
program of studies necessary in a large 
cosmopolitan group to meet the abili- 
ties and interests, as far as possible, of 
all the adolescent children of all the 
people. There are two commonly ac- 
cepted systems. The county schools in 
our state follow the “major and minor 
system,” in which each highschool pupil 
selects two majors in each of which he 
takes at least three subjects—for exam- 
ple, three years of English and three 
years of mathematics. He also selects 
three minors in which he takes two 
similar subjects—for example, two in 
language. He then has four subjects left 
as electives out of sixteen. 

Knoxville Highschool and most city 
systems have what they call the “cur- 
riculum plan.” Some schools have few 
and some have many curriculums. We 
have eight: Art, business, government 
and law, home economics, industrial 
arts, literary, music, and scientific. Each 
of these curriculums may be planned, 
by selection of subjects under guidance, 
to prepare for college entrance or to 
prepare for some specific job. 

In the highschools we have particular 
objectives which we try to develop: 
Sound health, worthy home member- 
ship, mastery of fundamentals, good 
citizenship, vocational efficiency, wise 
use of leisure, and training in good char- 
acter. In the past year we have had to 
introduce an emergency objective, the 
preparation of highschool students to 
help win the war. 

In Knoxville Highschool the curricu- 
lum has been adjusted so as to include 
a pre-aviation course. Other new fea- 
tures, typical of those in highschools 
over the country, included: Student par- 
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ticipation in drives for scrap, rubber, 
paper, war stamps and bonds, under the 
general direction of the Junior Red 
Cross; production in the art department 
of posters used in the schools and the 
city to develop and sustain morale; 
training girls in the home economics 
department so they could give profes- 
sional guidance in homes and schools 
on the rationing problem; new em- 
phasis on world geography and the use 
of all types of maps and audiovisual 
aids to broaden the acquaintance with 
our changing world; purchasing many 
books of immediate value; reorganiz- 
ing the physical education department 
on a more strenuous exercise basis to 
prepare students for the rigorous war 
duties just ahead; planning victory gar- 
dens; seizing every opportunity to bring 
the boys and girls all military informa- 
tion needed; giving at the school the 
preliminary examinations for candidates 
in the Army (A-12) and Navy (V-5 and 
V-12) college training centers; furnish- 
ing large numbers of hospital and 
nurses aides; developing Panamerican 
and international interest by bringing 
in speakers from various parts of the 
world; building morale thru frequent 
group singing; cooperating with busi- 
ness men in supplying trained and effi- 
cient help from the secondary schools. 

We want to emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the public to their schools. The 
formal school day is from 8:30 until 
3:30—(seven hours)—but young people 
are receiving education of some kind 
until 10 or 12 oclock at night or later. 
Adults must more carefully supervise 
this out-of-school environment. Not al- 
ways conducive to proper education or 
influence on youth, tho permitted in 
the community, are the unregulated 
commercial recreation activities such as 
drinking and dancing resorts, cheap 
movies, lurid sex magazines, high-pres- 
sure propaganda on bill-boards, the 
continuous barrage of radio advertise- 
ments of beer, cigarettes, and patent 
medicines; the excessively emotional 
feature programs for children. 

Again, the American people must 
take education more seriously. Quoting 
from Fortune of July, “the average 
teacher gets $500 a year less than the 
average federal employee. Factory work- 
ers, of whom an expensive education is 
not required, made only $100 less than 
teachers in 1938 and now are making 





above $500 more.” And who cares? 
There are many thousands of vacancies 
in teacher lists for next fall. Who cares? 
The Knoxville teachers were cut as 
much as 28 percent in the depression 
and never have been fully restored. 
Who cares? By hard work of the teach- 
ers league, superintendent, and the board 
of education, the teachers received last 
year a 5 percent increase, and this year 
a 5 percent increase; but the cost of 
living is already up 20 percent. Who 
cares? Too many people think children 
will get along some way and the teach- 
ers—well, they are like the ministers 
the Lord will provide. 

Our culture in America is now a high- 
school culture. We need good citizens— 
not the few but the many must be good 
citizens. What then do we want in our 
graduates? First, our highschool gradu- 
ate must be capable of independent 
thinking. For example, suppose he sees 
an article that tells “what is wrong with 
schools.” Without even going farther 
than headlines, does he say, “Well, there 
must be something wrong,” and with- 
out thinking much farther, tend to hold 
that impression in his mind? Or is he 
an independent thinker who says, “Who 
wrote that article? Has he visited a 
modern highschool in the last ten years? 
Has he a child in highschool? Has he 
ever taught in a highschool?” 

Second, we want our highschool grad- 
uate to have the willingness and desire 
to participate in civic affairs, to sacrifice 
personal convenience for public welfare 
if necessary. 

Third, we want our youth to have an 
understanding knowledge of his coun- 
try and of the world. 

Our schools are precious possessions. 
Let us guard and cherish that which is 
good, ever open to constructive sugges 
tions from people who have done seti- 
ous thinking. I am reminded of a quote 
tion from a letter from my soldier son 
in Africa: “Recently a truck load of 
Italian prisoners encountered on the 
highway laughed at us and had this to 
say, “The joke’s on you. You're going to 
Italy and we are going to America.’ We 
thought about this a long time. ...” 
We Americans had better hold up the 
hands of our churches and our schools 
—or the joke may be on us. 


[Articles similar to this may well be prepared 
about the schools in your community for publica 
tion in local papers during American Education 
Week. | 
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Every Classroom a Citadel 


JEANIE 6. LEE 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 


“Every classroom is a citadel.” 
—Lieutenant General Somervell. 


HE LAST BELL has rung. The last 

mother has turned away with a lin- 
gering glance at the small six-year-old 
who has this day entered the larger 
world of school. 

I watch them go. No, I do more—I 
ask them to go, suggesting that the final 
break had better be made at this mo- 
ment. They move away slowly thru the 
halls, reluctant to leave. One mother 
pauses outside the door, just for a mo- 
ment. From the first-grade room comes 
a low, broken-hearted cry, “My mother 
—my mother is gone.” The mother hesi- 
tates, looks at me imploringly, but I 
shake my head. 

“He'll be all right,” I say, comfort- 
ingly. “Don’t worry.” She doesn’t be- 
lieve me but she walks away resolutely. 

I go into the room, close the door 
quietly, and turn toward the eager faces 
raised expectantly to mine. 

For years I have faced groups like 
this and yet, year after year, I am 
gripped by the same emotions standing 
here before them. They are so small, so 
young, so ardent. I am seized with sud- 
den panic. Can I reach them—their 
souls, their minds? An adult blunders 
so often and their need is great—this 
year—1943. 

For a minute or two I am afraid and 
uncertain. Then, again, I feel the fa- 
miliar quickening of the spirit, the thrill 
of joy and anticipation that comes in 
working with living, loving, and lovable 
human material. For, in spite of our 
limitations, our mistakes, our blindness, 
we have something here to offer them. 
They will grow—and we shall watch 
this miracle of souls and minds unfold- 
ing day by day. 

An eager, impatient voice breaks into 
my thoughts. “Hey, teacher, ain’t we 
soon gonna learn something?” 

I read the Scriptures, ten verses de- 
creed by the state law. 

“How many know the pledge to the 


flag?” I ask, expecting few 
answers in the affirmative. 
But it’s September 1943. The 
eager responses come, “I do— 
I do.” 

We stand at attention, and 
strong and sweet their voices 
rise at first. “I pledge ‘legiance 
to the flag.” They falter a little 
at “one nation indivisible,” 
but one or two keep on 
bravely. I explain very simply 
at first, “It means, ‘I love 
the American flag’.” That is 
enough for them now. 

Then abruptly my mind 
goes back thru the years to 
another group. Third-grade 
Michael has come only re- 
cently to America. He waits 
after school, with his friendly, 
sunny smile. “Teach — you 
know this here pledge to flag we say 
every day? I say him home to my big 
sister. She likes him and says, ‘Ask 
Teach to write on paper the words’.” 

I am glad to write it for the older 
sister. “Michael,” I ask curiously, “Do 
you know what it means?” 

Michael smiles at me. “I «like very 
much this pledge but I no understand.” 

Slowly and carefully I try to explain. 
Before I finish Michael interrupts with 
shining eyes, “Teach, I understand now. 
This here very fine American flag—you 
must love. This very good country, 
"Merica, you must love too, and,” sol- 
emnly, “you ain’t gonna do nothin’— 
ever—to bust her up.” 

Michael, I’m remembering what you 
taught me. We're all remembering— 
those in the farflung battle lines and 
those at home. We will love this “very 
good country America.” We'll do noth- 
ing to weaken her traditions or to de- 
stroy the beauty and greatness of her 
heritage of liberty and justice for all. 

I come back to the present, to my six- 
year-olds. We chat together and learn to 
know each other. Small Mary is fasci- 
nated by some pictures of Maud Tousey 
Fangel’s babies. She tells me how she 
helps her mother by caring for her baby 
brother. We talk about helping mother. 

Marcella’s imagination soars. She an- 
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“Hey, Mrs., I got a new pencil. 
I wanna learn to read and write.” 


nounces importantly, “When it’s cold I 
make the furnace fire. Then I sweep and 
dust the whole house for my mother.” 

I bring her gently back to earth. We 
need these days the practical idealist who 
does not scorn the humble task. “Do 
you help mother set the table?” I ask. 
“Yes,” she says, with little enthusiasm. 

A voice interrupts—weary of the dis- 
cussion of mundane, ordinary duties, “I 
got a swell bomber plane at home. Can 
I bring it to show the kids?” 

I say, “Yes. Some day we'll have inter- 
esting stories about airplanes.” 

We bring our chat to an end. Perhaps 
it is just as well. Most teachers talk too 
much and think too little. We are all 
guilty, and our children imitate us. 

Some of the pupils choose blocks to 
build with; others wooden pegs. Several 
pass quietly to the library table. I move 
among them, observing, learning. 

Tiny Richard sits with crayons and 
untouched papers. “I don’t know what 
to make,” he whispers. His sensitive, 
sweet face is raised to mine. 

I say, “You see so many lovely things 
on the way to school—the clouds, the 
trees, the hills. Draw me a picture of 
something beautiful you've seen.” 

He considers this. “Last night,” he 
says softly, “I saw a sky, all shining and 
gold and blue, when the sun went down. 
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I was happy when I looked at it.” 
He takes his crayons and begins to 
work. I watch him, thinking there will 
always be beauty somewhere in life, in 
spite of the evil spreading its cancer- 
ous growth thruout the world. Can we 
keep this-faith? Can we help our chil- 
dren’seek and find beauty in quiet, star- 
lit skies; in blossoming trees; in the souls 
of honest, courageous, men and women? 
But for a little while my heart is 
heavy. What will all the killing and the 
destruction do to the spirit of the vulner- 
able, sensitive dreamers of beauty? 

But, again, I am remembering. Across 
the years come these lines written from 
the front by a poet-soul who, in the 
midst of death and destruction, kept 
faith in beauty and in beauty’s God: 
There is a wood in Flanders, 

A little shimmering wood, 

Where wind-flowers sway among the grass 
And smile upon you as you pass... 
And you who go in English fields, 

O think not that our days 
Are wholly dark or wholly ill, 

For there are flowers in Flanders still 

And still a God to praise. 

I stop beside Donny’s desk. “Hey, 
Mrs.,” he says, “I got a new pencil. I 
wanna learn to read and write. When 
do we get a reading book?” 

I like this eagerness to learn. I assure 
him that we'll be writing on the board 
very soon. “We are going to get some 
books this afternoon,” I promise, “and 
you may help me give them out to the 
other children.” 

A “Reading-Readiness Primer” may 
not just be Donny’s idea of a reading 
book, but with it we shall start up the 
long trail that leads to the land of de- 
light. Some will travel it slowly and 
painfully. Others will pass swiftly and 
easily along pleasant sunny roads that 
lead to truth and beauty and joy. But I 
anticipate. It will be months, years per- 
haps, before this goal is reached. 

It is nearly time to go home. We talk 
about school patrols, crossing the streets 
carefully, obeying orders. A line is 


_ formed. The leader will carry a flag. 


“Tl be the leader,” Billy announced. 
“Gimme the biggest flag you got. I'll be 
captain of the whole bunch.” 

Billy is a valiant and a swaggering 
youth. I decide that in this small de- 
mocracy of the schoolroom he will learn 
a few lessons. I appoint Robert as the 
leader and thus I become dictator in a 


democracy—a paradox slowly but in- 
evitably becoming familiar to all of us. 

I say firmly, “Billy may arrange the 
chairs before we go.” It is good for 
Billy’s soul to arrange chairs instead of 
strutting at the head of the line. 

“Good-by, teacher.” And for a little 
while they leave the citadel. 

In the afternoon we begin reading— 
slowly and painlessly. We sing together. 
I tell them the old, well-loved stories. 

The children are restless now and a 
little weary. Someone suggests that we 
march carrying flags. So they march up 
and down aisles, out thru the halls. 

I stand watching them and suddenly 
I see, not marching children with inno- 
cent, joyous faces, but young men with 
earnest, set faces—marching, marching, 
never pausing, on and on. And the 
strange and terrible grandeur of it, the 
great courage, the pitiful futility, and 
the evil of it sweep over me so that I 
cannot see these children. 

I echo the cry of men and women 
thruout this tragic, bewildered world: 
“We've all failed—home and school and 
church. Somewhere in the years that are 
gone we've lost the light and the wis- 
dom that could have led us in safe and 
peaceful ways.” Because we have failed 
we must learn and teach strange new 
things. 

“Makeevery classroom a citadel,” they 
tell those who teach the youth. 

Here and there a harsh, shrill cry 
rises, “Teach them to hate and hate and 
hate. Without hate we cannot win a 
war.” Dear God, since the world began, 
hate and selfishness have spawned all 
wars. Must we go on—teaching to hate, 
to kill? 

They march by me again, my chil- 
dren, smiling. “See, teacher, how I’m 
holding the flag—nice and high.” 

“Always hold it high,” I tell them and 
they march on. 

But we have the task of preparing 
them for the future—for dark and un- 
known paths. What shall we give these 
little ones? How can we make our first 
grade a true citadel? 

Then all at once I knew what we 
must teach them—these children who 
will be the builders of tomorrow, who 


“must bring 
Order out of chaos, comforting to pain, 
And light in blasted fields new fires of 
Spring.” 





I hear a child’s clear voice ringing 
out with these words of the poet: 


“In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free, 

When children’s friendships are world. 
wide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and wars will cease 

Disarm the heart—for that is Peace.” 


In this citadel children will learn to 
hold the flag high while they repea 


earnestly: 


“The one flag, the great flag 
The flag for me and you.” 


But they will learn something else, 
too. They will say: 
“To children far across the sea 
Beyond the ocean’s wall, 
We children of America send out a hearty 
call, 
“We are not strangers—we are friends. 
We're brothers—one and all.’” 


In the days to come our youth must 
go out to destroy the evils that must be 
destroyed. But here, in our small cita- 
dels these little ones are to be prepared 
for the years after the war, for the years 
when hate and revenge will ravage stil] 
more the weary, wasted lands until 
those who were prepared in mind and 
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soul will speak out valiantly and loudly, | 


“We are not strangers—we are friends.” 


The marching feet begin to lag. The 
day is almost over. I am tired, suddenly. 

I walk to the corner of the block with 
them this first day. Again they call, 
“Good-by, teacher.” 

A small hand is laid in mine. The 
tiniest lad says softly, “I like school— 
and I like you.” He smiles at me. 

I walk back proudly, carrying in my 
heart the softly spoken words, the clear, 
trusting look. I will remember them 
while I work at these new tasks. The 
seats must be numbered, each child 
given a number for the air-raid drills 
we are to have the next day. We are 
warned to keep our children from com 
fusion and fear. 

And we, who do not yet know of 
what stuff we ourselves are made, ask, 
“Are we equal to the task? Are we strong 
enough?” Then we see again the look 
in the small lad’s eyes, in the eyes of all 
these children who have come to our 
first-grade citadel, this year, 1943. And 
we go on with the work that is ours. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN of UUR BUARU of TRUSTEES 


ue Boarp oF Trustees has long oc- 
aie a place of central importance 
in the affairs of the National Education 
Association. Our permanent fund— 
while not large, considering the num- 
her of members—is substantial. The 
fnancial report at Indianapolis showed 
, total of $827,241.96, including head- 
quarters property, debt-free, valued at 
§587,372-44- 

Joseph Saunders of Newport 
News, Virginia, has been a member 
of our Board of Trustees for 15 years 
and its chairman during more than a 
decade. By his foresight and clearness 
of purpose, he has been a steadying in- 
fuence in the Association during one 
of the most critical periods of its history. 
He has seen it thru the construction of 
its fine new building; thru the difficult 
task of finding an able executive secre- 
tary to succeed J. W. Crabtree; thru the 
ups and downs of the depression amid 
bank failures, that with less wise man- 
agement might have cost our Associa- 
tion dearly; thru farreaching changes 
in charter and bylaws. 

It was, therefore, a fitting tribute to 
his long and able service and to his fine 
qualities that altho because -of illness 
he was unable for the first time in 
nearly 20 years to be present at our sum- 
mer meeting, he was unanimously re- 
dected chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. We take this opportunity on behalf 
of his associates and many friends who 
missed him at the Indianapolis meeting 
to express our appreciation of a man 
who has contributed so much to our 
common professional welfare and to 
give an account of his achievement, 
which in itself reflects a period of re- 
markable development in education 
both in his native state of Virginia and 
in the nation as a whole. 

Before becoming a member of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Saunders served 
as NEA Director from Virginia. As di- 
rector and as trustee, he has been, in the 
words of NEA Secretary-emeritus J. 
W. Crabtree, “a constant source of in- 
Spiration in the successful movements 
in the Association. He has had the vision 
to look ahead and to see possibilities and 
to inspire others to see far ahead. He 
knows when to say ‘yes’ and when to 
say ‘no.’ He always stands for principle.” 
Said President Flora at Indianapolis: 
“I know of no man who has given more 
of his time and thought to this Associa- 
tion’s affairs than Dr. Saunders.” 
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FROM A PORTRAIT BY 
ALBERT STERNER 


At the Life Mem- 
bership dinner in 
1942, when the mort- 
gage to the NEA 
headquarters build- 
ing was burned, spe- 
cial tribute was paid 
to the three men 
most responsible for 
this achievement: 
J. W. Crabtree; Wal- 
ter E. Siders, former 
chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; 
and Dr. Saunders. 
Florence Hale, long 
associated with Dr. 
Saunders in the work 
of the Association, 
said of him: “He has 
fought to safeguard 
the permanent fund, often in the face of 
great opposition. He has fought for it 
just as a man fights to save his own 
home, because he knows that, however 
rosy the present, security for the future 
is the important thing. Dr. Saunders has 
never been one to hesitate between duty 
and popularity and never has this fact 
been better illustrated than in this for- 
tunate financial situation which tonight 
makes us a proud family with a home 
of our own, a roof over our heads, and 
no mortgage to worry and distress our 
souls.” 

In his own state of Virginia, Dr. 
Saunders has been a leader in the state 
education association, having served as 
president, vicepresident, secretary, treas- 
urer, chairman of the board of directors, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
and chairman of the board of trustees. 

In 1905 he led in the reorganization of 
the Virginia association combining the 
organization of superintendents, trus- 
tees, state teachers association, and the 
Cooperative Education Association into 
one annual conference. During his presi- 
dency of the VEA, its membership 
doubled. 

The range of his service in the Vir- 
ginia schools includes teaching in a rural 
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school; principalships in Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Richmond; superintend- 
ency of city schools; member of the 
state department of education and presi- 
dent of the state board of education. In 
recognition of his forty years of con- 
tribution to Virginia education, edu- 
cators of his state gave a testimonial 
dinner honoring Dr. Saunders in 1936. 

He has been superintendent of schools 
in Newport News since 1921. He has 
been characterized by faculty members 
there as an administrator who respects 
at all times the integrity of the teacher 
as an individual. The stadium on the 
highschool athletic field at Newport 
News bears his name as a token of the 
affection in which he is held by those 
who know him best. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens voices 
the sentiments of Dr. Saunders’ friends 
and associates in the National Educa- 
tion Association when he says: “He is 
firm, yet kindly; has deep convictions, 
yet is tolerant and well balanced; is 
stout-hearted, but gentle; is independ- 
ent, yet the soul of cooperation; is a 
fighter, yet clean. He is the kind of man 
Tennyson must have had in mind when 
he wrote ‘Live pure; speak the truth; 
right the wrong; else wherefore born.’ ” 
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FOR for Veclory 
VICTORY 


Plan now to make American 
Education Week a period of 
inspiring educational advance 


in your community 





‘ee; For Victory” is the highly appropriate 


theme for the 1943 observance of American Edu- AMERIC AN EDUC ATION 
cation Week. Victory on all the fields of battle is our 
first goal, but victory in the peace is an equally urgent WEEK : Nov. 743 1943 
cause. The schools are making an indispensable contribu- 
tion to both aspects of the nation’s program. | 

Yet at the same time the schools are face to face with a | 
deepening crisis. Not a few classrooms will be closed 
this year for lack of teachers. Many of our best teachers AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1943 
have been lost to the profession. This is not surprising 
at a time when far higher salaries are being paid for 
almost every other type of work and when the increase 
in the cost of living has so far outrun teachers’ salaries 
as to leave no choice in many cases. 

The situation in which the teaching profession finds 
itself today indicates that the public at large has never 
fully appreciated the worth of the teacher. This is a con- 
dition which will not be improved until teachers them- 
selves do something about it. 

We must respect ourselves more than we have. We 
must help the public to understand that teaching is war 
work just as surely as building bombers, that the educa- 
tion of the nation’s children cannot wait until the war 
is over, that the consequences of teaching today will carry 
on in the years to come, and that education can play a 
major role in the winning of the peace. 

Those who attended the meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the NEA at Indianapolis in June were 
impressed by the universal determination of the teach- 
ing profession to move forward on all fronts. Let us make 
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American Education ck 1943 the rallying att of The daily topics for American Education 
this aew forward movement, especially in our relation- Weak ore dinstrated in the ahove sketches. 
ships with the public. At the top is a reproduction of the three-color 

Plan now for an effective observance in your com- poster for the observance. See Page A-98 for 


a complete list of materials available for Ameri- 


munity. Helpful materials have b d by the 
y P ’ i ag. ope Pa can Education Week. Order your supply now. 


NEA as in previous years. See page A-08 for a list of these 
materials. Order your supply now so that you will be 
sure to receive them in ample time. 
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William G. Carr, associate secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus, 1304 
Euclid St., Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, 232 Vincent Blvd., 
Alliance, Ohio 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president 

A.C. Flora, junior past president, supt. of 
schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Harold W. Smith, first vicepresident, supt. 
of schools, Glendale, Arizona 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, supt. of schools, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer 

Leonard L. Bowman, viceprincipal, High- 
school, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie Junior 
College, Saint George, Utah 

Emily A. Tarbell, 235 Glenwood Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

John W. Thalman, superintendent, Town- 
ship Secondary Schools, Waukegan, Ill. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president 

Edgar G. Doudna, vicechairman, Board of 
Normal School Regents, Madison, Wis. 

Florence Hale, secretary, editor, The Grade 
Teacher, P. O. Box 873, Darien, Conn. 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, RFD 1, Casco Point, 
Wayzata, Minn. 


VICEPRESIDENTS 


Harold W. Smith, first vicepresident 

George A. Bowman, superintendent of 
schools, Youngstown, Ohio 

Kate Frank, 222 North 17th, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

R. Minnie Garff, 980 Hollywood Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Elmer H. Garinger, principal, Central 
Highschool, Charlotte, N.C. 

Richard Barnes Kennan, exec. secy., Maine 
Teachers Assn., Augusta, Me. 

M. P. Moe, executive secretary, Montana 
Education Assn., Helena, Mont. 


NEA Officers—i943-44 


E. R. Moulton, superintendent of schools, 
Lindale, Ga. 

Thomas C. Prince, superintendent of 
schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Grover Stout, principal, Wingert School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Harry Wessels, principal, Nathan Hale 
Junior Highschool, New Britain, Conn. 

Frank E. Weyer, acting president, Hast- 
ings College, Hastings, Neb. 


STATE DIRECTORS 


ArasaMA—H. G. Greer, supt., Monroe 
County schools, Monroeville [1946] 
Aaska—George Beck, superintendent of 

schools, Petersburg [1946] 
Arizona—Alice Vail, Highschool, Tucson 
[1945] 
Arxansas—W. F. Hall, State Dept. of 
Education, Little Rock [1945] 
Cattrornia—Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley, 
1839 San Ramon Ave., Berkeley [1945] 
Cotorapo—W. B. Mooney, executive sec- 
retary, Colorado Education Assn., Den- 
ver [1946] 
Connecticut—Albert Merriam, 
Chapel Street, New Haven [1945] 
Detaware—H. V. Holloway, state supt. 
of public instruction, Dover [1946] 
District oF Cortumpia—Mrs. Mary S. 
Resh, principal, Dennison Vocational 
School, Washington [1944] 
Frorrpa—C. Marguerite Morse, Clear- 
water Highschool, Clearwater [1945] 
Grorcta—M. D. Collins, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta [1944] 
Hawan—James R. McDonough, executive 
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secretary, Hawaii Education Assn., 
Honolulu [1945] 
Ipano—W. W. Christensen, superin- 


tendent of schools, Idaho Falls [1946] 
Ittrnotis—John W. Thalman, superin- 
tendent, Township Secondary Schools, 
Waukegan | 1944] 
Inptana—L. V. Phillips, principal, Lin- 
coln Highschool, Vincennes [1944] 
Towa—Gerald W. Kirn, Abraham Lin- 
coln Highschool, Council Bluffs [ 1945] 
Kansas—F. L. Schlagle, superintendent 
of schools, Kansas City [1944] 
Kentucky—R, E. Jaggers, State Dept. 
of Education, Frankfort [1944] 
Lovistana—L. P. Terrebonne, Labuave 
Avenue, Plaquemine [1946] 
Matne—Linwood J. Kelley, principal, 
Lewiston Highschool, Lewiston [1945] 
MaryLtanp—Eugene W. Pruitt, county 
supt. of schools, Frederick [| 1946] 
MassacHusetts—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 
Front Street, Weymouth [1946] 


Micuican—Ernest Giddings, 2127 College 
S. E., Grand Rapids [1946] 

Minnesota—Alice M. McCarthy, 170 East 
Fourth Street, Winona [1946] 

Misstsstpp1—H. V. Cooper, superintendent 
of schools, Vicksburg [1944] 

Missourr—Everett Keith, executive secre- 
tary, Missouri State Teachers Assn., 
Columbia [1944] 

Montana—M. P. Moe, executive secretary, 
Mont. Edn. Assn., Helena [1945] 

NesraskA—Pearl Donoho, 3518 Burt 
Street, Omaha [1946] 

Nevapa—C. Layton Galbraith, superin- 
tendent of schools, McGill [1944] 

New Hampsuire—Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin [1945] 

New Jersey—Lelia O. Brown, 525 Clifton 
Avenue, Newark [1944] 
New Mexico—R. J. Mullins, exec. secy., 
N. Mex. Edl. Assn., Santa Fe [1945] 
New Yorx—Mrs. Marguerite Welch, 165 
Searlwyn Road, Syracuse [1944] 

NortH Carottna—Ethel Perkins, Box 49, 
Lexington [1946] 

Nortu Daxota—F. Ray Rogers, supt. 
of schools, Carrington [1944] 

Onto—Helen Bradley, 2401 
Cincinnati [1944] 

OxLaHoma—Mrs. D. Edna Chamberlain, 
teacher, Tulsa Public Schools, Board of 
Edn., Tulsa [1945] 

Orecon—Marie Lessing, 3043 N.E. 35th 
Ave., Portland [1945] 

PENNsyLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Pa. State Edn. Assn., 
Harrisburg [1944] 

—Mabel Studebaker, 426 East Tenth 
St., Erie [1945] 

Puerto Rico—Francisco Rodriguez-Lopez, 
30 Vallejo St., Rio Piedras [1944] 

Ruopve Istanp—James F. Rockett, state di- 
rector of education, Providence [1946] 

SoutH Carottna—S. David Stoney, Ben- 
nett School, Charleston [1944] 

Soutn Daxota—H. G. Mosby, field secy., 
SDEA, Sioux Falls [1944] 

TENNEsSEE—Wilson New, principal, Stair 
Technical. Highschool, Knoxville [1945] 

Texas—Kathora Remy, 216 Primera, San 
Antonio [1946] 

Uran—John T. Wahlquist, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City [1944] 

VermMont—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, 
Highschool, Brattleboro [1946] 

Viremn1a—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 
West Seminary Ave., Richmond [1946] 

Wasuincton—John R. Rushing, 343 East 
52nd St., Seattle [1945] 

West Vircinra—W. W. Trent, state supt. 
of free schools, Charleston [1945] 

Wisconsin—George R. Rankin, 
South 30th St., Milwaukee [1946] 

Wyominc—Clyde W. Kurtz, supt. of 
schools, District #1, Evanston [1945] 


Salutaris, 
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MEMBERSHIP IN EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS — 1943 


Compiled by the NEA Research Division (July 1943) 





Membership in National Education Association Membership in State Association 








Number 
States and other units of : Percent of Life Mem- | Members Percent of 
teachers May 31, | May 31, teachers Relative bership of FTA May 31, | May 31, teachers Relative 
1942 1943 members rank May 31, Chapters 1942 1943 members rank 
1943 1943 19433 |May 31,1943 1943 1943 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Bs, 265s ins iGak.. 901,020 217,943 219,334 a 4,993 3,129 804,684 753,082° 84 coeeee 
ey ee oe 19,900 3,516 5,785 29 16 a = TE 18,176 18,2598 92 15 
ARNE SOE aa 330 342 265 80 2 tS wage 130° 130? 39 52 
PUNT, « Sabet ae eed © cc 3,600 2,034 1,946 54 5 ee. canes 4,053 2,300 64 47 
*% Arkansas neaeec> 6” See 702 786 6 51 45 py 9,642° 19,551 73 41 
I, wins walsh: 6 we’ Sabo 42,200 18,709 18,045 43 11 450 48 38,295 36,811 87 27 
I oe. eo SS 9,500? 4,237 4,311 45 7 82 35 9,371 8,442 89 23 
Connecticut............... 10,350 2/106 1,943 19 31 76 23 10,159 10,048 97 10 
Date 5 's.4 ce c's oan 1,650 804 709 43 10 16 bee 1,832° 1,697* 103" 3 
District of Columbia........ 3,500 1,743 1,754 50 6 101 99 2,336" 2,481 71 42 
eeu tae a as 13,700 1'900 1978 14 40 74 75 19694* 11,8378 86 29 
9 ME Raat lop 22,000 4,645 4,846 29 25 48 30 18,289" 17,750" 81 38 
ss Se ah nid nod he acid 3,100? 2,134 2,395 77 4 92 ; 2,540" 2,647 85 32 
NO ones db as hoe 4,250 817 867 20 26 28 98 4,578 3,636 86 31 
ES 13,955 13,812 29 15 260 44 42,020 40,115 84 33 
tiie tug hecktuyecn 23,000 10,023 10,359 45 8 157 169 23,793 23,280 101 4 
Remre. 00s. PN... Ak 24,000 3,821 4,003 17 36 85 83 93,190 = 21,535 90 19 
iho minh «caches 18,0002 4947 4559 25 22 60 124 17,804 15,800 88 26 
teKentucky.....0 2000: -.. 18,180 4,490 4,955 27 19 65 140 18,896 17,459" 96 12 
reer e 15,000 1,961 2,274 15 38 55 14,625 14,295 95 13 
NE De dw < olo bandon 6200 1,757 1,620 26 20 50 60 6413 6,100" 98 8 
aN ae Pee 9,000 1,434 1,529 17 35 62 43 5,009* 5,439 60 49 
Massechusetts.......... 25,100 6,841 4,523 18 33 118 24 21,000" 20,500" 82 37 
Michigen 34,500 7,299 6,944 20 27 118 17 34,631 30,749 89 21 
Minnesote.... . Roe . 20,700 2,918 2,806 14 41 76 78 16,059 14,601 71 43 
K&Mississippi...... 2.22.2... 16,200 1,232 1,469 9 47 21 53 12,598" 11,3448 70 44 
Se ee 24,500 6,057 5,855 24 23 118 160 26,3138 24,2518 99 7 
MINE. ©. bi cista & «550d waders 4,960 5 630 13 42 30 ‘ 4,649 3,268 66 46 
i SS tie ea 13,900 1,700 1,727 12 43 92 16 11,727 10,946 79 39 
Rn Slabs xo nticed 900 1 746 83 1 5 840" 750H 83 34 
New Hampshire........... 2,920 547 455 16 37 18 p 2,976 2,540" 87 28 
eee 28,000 7,276 7,213 26 21 172 325 27,874 25,430 91 16 
PON OEED «2 6. eee oe 3,980 672 692 17 34 34 19 4,704 4,018 1011 6 
OS” SS Pere 76,500 14,426 14,060 18 32 333 53 48,000"? 44,000" 582 5012 
¥ North Carolina... ....... 26, 2,260 3,098 12 44 58 105 24,5348 23,431* 90 18 
ee 7,000 872 1,036 15 39 38 33 4,778 4,670 67 45 
ae P sas aha thie 41,000 18,777 18,165 44 9 447 136 40,061 38,250" 93 14 
WwOklshoma........... 19,000 1,763 2,262 12 45 56 36 19, 440° 16,899" 89 22 
I aid. ie Ate ut 8,000 2,525 2,589 32 14 56 45 6,081 6,100 76 40 
wPennsylvania............ 61,200? 21,853 22,426 37 13 397 77 56,352 54,192 89 24 
w&Puerto Rico........ 6,500 107 2 52 19 113 5,600" 5,800 89 20 
Rhode Island. 4,200 387 276 7 50 14 a 4,346 4,346" 103" 2 
*South Carolina 15,000 2,508 2,922 19 29 25 6 15,219 14,521° 97 11 
South Dakota . 8,000 737 690 9 49 30 a 7,323 6,635 83 35 
Tennessee. . . 20,000 2,620 2,199 11 46 50 152 19,4708 18,093" 90 17 
aby «a8 oo 0 si nkinbeoek 48,000 4,376 4,330 9 48 266 217 30,946" 26,526" 55 51 
=e ee! ee 4,500 3,390 3,563 79 3 31 10 4,983 4,709 105" 1 
NG oS .. < sche bane dees 2,700 553 535 20 28 36 aa 3,025 2,223 82 36 
ND iis 5s ae o> 3 wee 18,100 4,837 5,229 29 17 90 55 18,565* 18,285" 101" 5 
Washington yi etd igsth 96 se el 4,226 4,345 37 12 84 31 10,229 10,300" 88 25 
West Virginie............. 16,100 3,360 3,075 19 30 57 274 15,059 13,8635 86 30 
Wisconsin....... 21,000 6,231 5,897 28 18 111 ie 21,155 20,539 OR 9 
Wyoming. P 2,800 631 622 22 24 25 23 2,386 1,768 63 48 
Other U. S. possessions. .... 106 26 14 ees 
Foreign a a Oe 96 88 11 











% On 1943 Victory Honor Roll (increased N.E.A. 
membership 10 percent or more; increased member- 
ship 500 or more; enrolled 90 percent or more of 
teachers employed) 

1 Except when otherwise footnoted, the figures in 
this column are the latest available from the various 
state departments of education. 

2 Figures furnished by official of state association. 

3 Included in column 4. 

4 These figures are taken from the Third Yearbook 
of Future Teachers of America. These members of 
college FTA chapters are junior members of the NEA. 
These figures are not included in column 4. 

5 Total for reported and estimated membership. 

6 Membership in white state teachers association 
is an estimate. Figure includes enrolment in both 
white and colored associations (separate organize- 
tions). 


7 Membership is for 1941. 

*Includes enrolment in both white and colored 
associations (seperate organizations). 

* Membership in colored state teachers associa- 
tion is an estimate for 1941. Figure includes enrol- 
ment in both white and colosed associations (separate 
organizations). 

® Membership in colored stete teachers associe- 
tion is an estimate. Figure iacludes enrolment in 
both white and colored associations (seperate or- 
ganizations). 

1 Estimated. 

™The rank of New York State Association is 
lowered by the fact that the state association does 
not operate in the city of New York. Ninety-nine 

ercent of the teachers outside of the city of New 
ork are enrolled in the New York State Teachers 
Association. When this percent rather than the 


one listed in column 11 is used, the rank in column 
12 would be changed to 7 

3 Membership in white state teachers association 
is an estimate. Membership in colored state teachers 
association is for 1942 bot includes enrolment 
in both white and colored associations (separate 
organizations) 

4 Membership in colored state teachers associa- 
tion is for 1942. Figure includes enrolment in both 
white and colored associstions (seperate organiza- 
tions) 

1 Includes estimated enrolment in both white and 
colored associations (separate organizations) 

The percents in excess of 100 percent are ac- 
counted for by the fect that members are enrolled 
among laymen and teachers in private schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 








T= TABLE shows the facts regarding professional organ- 
izations and indicates the relative standing of each of the 
states with respect to membership in both national and state 
associations. The total membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association was 217,943 on May 31, 1942, and 219,334 on 
May 31, 1943. This latter figure is 24 percent of the go1,020 
teachers in the 48 states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

The figures for state associations for May 31, 1942, show a 
membership in these associations of 804,684. This figure for 
May 31, 1943 is 753,082, which is 84 percent of the gor1,020 
teachers in the states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


In the United States in 1942, 24 percent of the teachers 
of the country were enrolled in the National Education 
Association; this same percent, given at the head of column 5, 
were enrolled in 1943. The percent of teachers enrolled in 
state associations in 1942 was 87; the corresponding percent 
for 1943, given at the head of column 11, was 84. The pre- 
ceding percents are based upon the number of teachers in 
each state as shown in column 2 which include teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents in public elementary 
and secondary schools. The figures for state associations are 
based on signed reports from officers of those associations. 








A Universal Draft of Teachers 


ne need for a more fully organized 
TW igeching profession grows daily. 
The educational program of which our 
nation has long been proud is threat- 
ened with serious collapse. In some com- 
munities the faith of the public in the 
value of education is declining while in 
others leading citizens are so busy with 
war activities that they neglect the 
schools. School budgets are being cut 
and teachers are leaving the profession 
by the thousands because of low salaries 
and because their work is held in low 
esteem. In many cases their places are 
being taken by poorly prepared substi- 
tutes who are lacking in both personal 
and professional qualifications. In 
others, school doors are closed because 
no teachers at all are available. The 
girls and boys in these communities are 
being robbed of their educational herit- 
age and our nation is being deprived 
of the educated citizenry which it needs 
now and will need more than ever to 
solve the complex postwar problems. 

Larger and stronger professional or- 
ganizations of teachers are needed to 
meet this situation. The time has ar- 
rived when we must be more aggres- 
sive not only in our programs of action 
but in our membership enrolment cam- 
paigns. 

The question is frequently asked, 
“What is the best enrolment plan?” 
The answer to this question is that 
there is no single enrolment plan which 
will work effectively in every com- 
munity but that wholesome enrolment 
records invariably depend on effective 
local leadership and that every com- 
munity has in it some leaders who are 
competent to develop a plan which 
will work effectively. 


The Individual Solicitation Plan— 


The enrolment procedure most frequently 
employed is “The Individual Solicitation 
Plan” by which the principal or the build- 
ing representative collects the dues from 
each teacher and forwards them to the 
treasurer of the local association, the super- 
intendent’s office, or direct to the state and 
national associations. To be successful in a 
large school system this procedure requires 
careful planning. 

The Salary Deduction Plan—The 
plan whereby teachers ask the board of 
education to deduct professional dues from 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL ENROLMENT CAMPAIGNS 


[1] Appoint a strong enrolment commit- 
tee including a chairman of publicity, 
the secretary or treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, and a representative from the 
superintendent’s office and from each 
building. 

[2] If the school system is large appoint a 
steering committee of the enrolment 
committee which can meet frequently 
enough to work out detailed plans for 
the campaign. 

[3] Prepare carefully publicity materials 
which indicate the services and 
achievements of the associations and 
the need for united action. 

[4] Hold enough meetings of the enrol- 
ment committee so that all members 
will be thoroly familiar with the work 
of the associations and the plans for 
the enrolment campaign. 

[5] Set a definite date for the campaign— 
a particular day or a particular week. 


the salary checks is growing in favor. 
It facilitates the achievement of the -100 
percent goal and relieves officers of the 
local association and building representa- 
tives from solicitation responsibilities. 

To some the “Salary Deduction Plan” 
seems undemocratic but those who favor 
it maintain that it is the most fair, equit- 
able, democratic, and efficient plan yet de- 
vised. They argue that since all teachers 
are benefited by the services of the asso- 
ciations each should carry his share of the 
costs involved. 

They also cite the military draft in 
support of the plan. They call attention to 
the fact that prior to World War I the pre- 
vailing opinion in this country was that 
the army of a democracy should be made 
up of volunteers but that by 1918 the pub- 
lic had come to agree that the volunteer 
system was unfair, inefficient, undemocratic. 

The volunteer plan places a premium 
on the patriotic and allows slackers to 
evade their responsibilities. When our 
éntry into World War II became immi- 
nent Congress promptly passed the Uni- 
versal Draft Plan because it distributes 
responsibility equitably and leaves few 
loopholes for “slackers.” 

Hundreds of school systems have for 
years been proud of their 100 percent 
enrolments achieved easily and democratic- 
ally by vote of the local association re- 
questing the schoolboard to deduct their 
professional dues from their salary checks. 

By Group Mandate—Last fall the 
executive committee of the Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, Teachers Association passed 


Campaigns conducted early in the fall 
are usually most successful. 

[6] Arrange for dues to be paid on or be- 
fore a designated date or by prorated 
monthly amounts. 

[7] Set a definite goal—100 percent is the 
ideal. 

[8] Publicize results as the campaign pro- 
gresses. 

[9] Establish a budget to include local, 
state, and national dues. Some local 
associations include in their profes- 
sional budgets PTA dues, contribu- 
tions to Red Cross, Community Chest, 
flower fund. 

[10] Arrange for the names and addresses 
of the members to be sent to the sec- 
retaries of the state and national asso- 
ciations early in the school year. This 
enables the members to receive their 
journals without delay. Arrangements 
can usually be made for the dues to be 
forwarded later, if more convenient. 


a resolution requesting the board of edu- 
cation to require membership in profes- 
sional associations as part of the official 
credentials required of teachers employed 
in their school system. A recent report 
from the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion carries these significant sentences: 
Professional organizations of teachers 
are forced to dissipate energy in member- 
ship drives. Membership, now so generally 
a matter of individual choice, will become 


a group mandate when we truly become 
a profession. 


A Joint Responsibility—Most mod- 
ern superintendents are happy to have 
their school systems maintain wholesome 
enrolment records in our professional or- 
ganizations for they realize that it is well 
for their teachers to receive the publica- 
tions of these organizations and to par- 
ticipate actively in their programs. How- 
ever, some hesitate to participate conspicu- 
ously in the campaign for fear of seeming 
to exercise “administrative pressure.” 

The future of American education de- 
pends in large measure on the work of our 
professional organizations, local, state, and 
national, and this depends in part on their 
size. Local leadership is the most impor- 
tant element in any effective enrolment 
campaign and the responsibility for the 
enrolment campaign may well be ‘shared 
by the superintendent and the officers of 
the local association. Between them should 
be developed a plan which will work effec- 
tively. Enrolment records reflect not only 
professional spirit but effective — local 
leadership—T. D. Martin, Director of 
Membership, NEA. 
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A bood Schoo 


A good school is a place where you do more than 
cultivate good habits, develop initiative, and get a sound education. 





—there is love and friendly 
understanding 


iT IS A PLACE WHERE 


—you are surrounded by love and 
friendly understanding. 


—teachers and pupils feel friendly to- 
ward each other. 


—there is friendly guidance. 
—laughter is heard. 


—you feel you are needed and you 
know you are a part of this home, and 
you feel your responsibility for mak- 


ing it happy and pleasant. 


—you learn that peace begins with 
you, your family, your school. When 
your spirit and action turn a potential 
enemy into a friend, you are practic- 
ing the art of friendliness which is the 
basis of all peace. 
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IT IS A PLACE WHERE 


—there is sane and balanced control. 
Neither regimentation nor unre- 
strained freedom is present. 


—administrators, teachers, and pupils 
have confidence in each other—and as 
a result trust each other instead of be- 
ing suspicious of each other’s motives 
and acts. 


—there is respect for each other’s 
rights and differences and no one tries 
to domineer and dictate. 


—everyone is given responsibility and 
held accountable for results. Everyone 
works instead of making excuses. 


—as a result of this attitude and type 
of control, there is genuine coopera- 
tion, teamwork, and respect for the 
other fellow’s welfare. Selfishness is 
not tolerated. The individual learns 
that he advances his own interests by 
contributing to the success of all. The 
world can no longer survive on the 
principle of letting the other fellow 
sink or swim. All of us must learn to 
swim together or we will all sink. 


IT IS A PLACE WHERE 


—questions are raised and freely dis- 
cussed under expert guidance because 
all realize there is nothing sacred 
about the status quo. In fact, there 
isn’t such a thing. Everything is 
rapidly changing. It is a tragedy to 
become satisfied with ourselves. 
—there is a continuous effort to dis- 
cover the truth and a will to be guided 
by it. 

—pupils learn to think by getting the 
facts, analyzing them for prejudice 
and bias, forming conclusions based 
on the facts. 





MALCOLM 8. hECh 


Principal, Prescott School, Minneapolis 


NEA STAFF PHOTOS, COURTESY WHEATLEY 
& SHEPHERD SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C 








—laughter is heard 


—youth learns to differ without being 
bitter, antagonistic, or abusive. 


—youngsters learn the democratic 
processes of debate and compromise. 


IT IS A PLACE WHERE 


—there is freedom from fear because 
all realize that honest purposes can be 
defended with logic and truth. 


‘resorting to deception and misrep- 
resentation is not tolerated by the 
group. 


—people learn to face any situation 
with confidence and the knowledge 
that right has power on its side. 


—people learn to be fair and just and 
practice treating the other fellow the 
way they like to be treated. This leaves 
no room for race prejudice or dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 


—there is no defeatism. There is al- 
ways a way out tho it may require 
patience and sacrifice. 

—everyone is secure—not to the ex- 
tent that he becomes weak, coddled, 
and protected—but to the extent that 
he becomes a well-coordinated, strong, 
balanced personality working to the 
maximum of his efficiency and mak- 
ing his maximum contribution. That 
is real life. 
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When Schoolbells Ring 


A merry song we children sing 

When autumn comes and schoolbells ring. 

In country village, city, town, 

All o’er the land, both up and down, 

We hear the bells’ clear ringing call 

When birds fly south and red leaves fall. 

“Ding dong, ding dong,” the schoolbells 
say, 

“Let’s hasten to our work today.” 


We learn to study, learn to think 
With books and pencils, pen and ink. 
We study spelling, music, art, 

And how to figure, make a chart. 

We learn of friends in foreign lands; 
With many nations join our hands. 
We learn to sing and laugh and play 
With boys and girls in happy way. 


From early fall to sunny June 

We sing a merry schoolday tune. 

Our teachers help us on our way 

And guide our footsteps every day. 

Across the years have schoolbells rung; 

Across the years their songs were sung. 

And in our land, so fair and free, 

The bells still ring for you and me. 
—jJean M. Soule. 


[This poem is from the American 
Education Week Reader, 1943. 
See page A-98 for prices. ] 


TEACHING IN 
WARTIME 


Military Drill and Physical 
Education 


yy Dear pr. sruDEBAKER: I have 
your letter asking whether the 
War Department recommends 
that military drill take the place 
of physical education in the cur- 
riculum of schools and colleges. 
I assume your question to apply 
only to the period of the present 
war and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill 


President H. B. Allman of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association 
presents a historic gavel to NEA 
President Flora. 


eo 


which can be given in schools and colleges 
can also be given after induction into the 
Army, in a relatively short period of time, 
and under the most preductive circum- 
stances, A good physical condition, how- 
ever, cannot be developed in so short a 
space of time, and the physical condition 
of a soldier is of prime importance to the 
War Department. 

The War Department does not want to 
appear to advise upon the makeup of a 
curriculum, nor to go beyond outlining 
some of the elements which the Army be- 
lieves would be advantageous in its re- 
cruits. Of these, a good physical condition 
is extremely important and a knowledge 
of basic military drill relatively unim- 
portant. 

The War Department therefore does 
not recommend that military drill take the 
place of physical education in the schools 
and colleges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection 
to the publication of this statement, pro- 
vided it is quoted in its entirety. Sincerely 
yours, Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War. 


Secondary-School Credit ‘for Edu- 
cational Experience in 
Military Service 


vy A SMALL BOOKLET under this title has 
been prepared by a committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in cooperation with officers in 
charge of educational services in the Army 
and Navy and with the American Coun- 
cil on Education, for distribution this fall 
to all secondary schools. This booklet dis- 
cusses the problem of the secondary school 
in granting and awarding school credits 
toward graduation for educational experi- 
ence in the Service Forces and contains a 
program of action for secondary schools. 
It parallels Sound Educational Credit for 
Military Experience, a School Program, 
issued March 1943, for colleges and uni- 
versities by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The pamphlet contains the names 
of those educational organizations that, 
at the time of going to press, had en- 
dorsed the proposed program in principle. 
In formulating proposals for the book- 
let, the committee has tried to take a 
middle road that seemed sound, after 
studying present practices of the states and 
hundreds of individual schools. A uniform 
policy is called for but these recommenda- 
tions are far from regimentation. They 
merely propose assistance on a sound edu- 
cational basis to local school authorities as 
they are forced to make their decisions. 
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First-grade classroom, Garrettford School, Drexel Hill, Pa. This 
school has maintained a 2l-year record of 100 percent NEA 
enrolment. S. Elizabeth Kirk, principal. 


Ober, principal. 


The James Monroe School of Norfolk, Va., reached its 21st 100 
percent birthday in the NEA during the past school year. M. J. 





Insofar as possible, each secondary 
school thruout the United States has been 
mailed a copy of the pamphlet. Principals 
who have not received their copy or those 
who desire additional copies should write 
to Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Teaching Is War Work 


vy Teacuine is featured as war work on 
the cover this month as a part of a nation- 
wide movement to recognize in September 
magazines the contribution of women to 
the war. The photo was taken thru the 
courtesy of Mrs. Bessie Wood Cramer, 
principal, Wheatley School, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Cramer and Mrs. Maud Roby, 
principal, Shepherd School, Washington, 
also cooperated with the Journat staff in 
connection with other photos in this issue. 


American History 


ye THE NEW YorK TIMEs test in American 
history, results of which were widely pub- 
licized last spring, continues to have reper- 
cussions among teachers and laymen. One 
constructive outcome was the formation 
in June of the Committee on American 
History in the Schools and Colleges, a 
joint enterprise of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (an NEA depart- 
ment), the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. This committee, headed by 
Edgar B. Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota and financed by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is making a 
comprehensive survey, on the basis of 
which it will issue specific recommenda- 
tions this fall. 

The Middle States Council for the So- 
cial Studies, an affiliate of the National 
Council, will devote its entire program of 
activities for 1943-44 to the formulation 
of recommended revisions for courses in 
American history and world history. The 
undertaking will be initiated at the annual 
meeting of the Middle States Council, 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, No- 
vember 26-27. 

Single copies of an article by Erling M. 
Hunt in the May Social Education, an- 
swering the Times test, are free on request 
from the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


A Letter from Cordell Hull 


vv THE FOLLOWING LETTER to Secretary 
Carr of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion from Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
will be of especial interest to those who 
read “Education and the People’s Peace” 
on pages 165-68: 





“I am pleased to inform the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission that the De- 
partment of State is following with sincere 
interest the discussion of the problem of 
educational reconstruction which is now 
under way among American educators 
and by the American public. It recognizes 
that education has a role of the first impor- 
tance to play in building the foundations 
of a just and lasting peace. 

“The Educational Policies Commission 
will realize, I am sure, that, in the com- 
plex situations now existing and certainly 
to follow the cessation of belligerency, 
action in the fields of educational recon- 
struction and cultural rehabilitation, how- 
ever necessary, will be difficult. The De- 
partment of State is therefore grateful that 
careful thought is being given this ques- 
tion by the leading educational organiza- 
tions of the United States. 

“T shall hope that the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and other educational 
organizations will continue the discussion 
of these problems not only for the benefit 
of the Department but also for the inform- 


ing of the public about the significance 
of action in these fields toward the estab. 
lishment of a peaceful world.” 


Liaison Committee for 
International Education 


sx UnpER THE LEADERSHIP of Dean Ke. 
fauver of the Stanford School of Edu. 
cation, a Liaison Committee for Inter. 
national Education has been organized to 
encourage cooperation among professional 
organizations interested in developing in- 
ternational education. The NEA Execu- 
tive Committee at Indianapolis authorized 
Secretary Givens to appoint a representa- 
tive to the committee, thus accepting an 
invitation extended in March. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The NEA Victory Honor Roll 


x A SLIGHT CHANGE was made at Indian- 
apolis in qualifications for the 1944 Vic- 
tory Honor Roll, which stands as follows: 
fa] The five states and territories with 
highest percentage of teachers enrolled, 
provided they increase their membership; 
[b] those which increase membership 500 
or more over the preceding year; [c] those 
which increase membership to percent or 
more over the preceding year. 


Utah Leads the Nation 


vv Last ocroper the House of Delegates 
of the Utah Education Association raised 
dues of that organization from $3 to $. 
Said Glenn E. Snow of Utah at Indian- 
apolis: “We have the highest state fee in 
the nation. We know what money can do. 
We know what words cannot do.” 


Classroom Teacher Officers 


x AT THE BUSINESS MEETING of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Indianapolis the [Cont. on page A-90] 
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er, Recorded for the first time in America by the 
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JANSSEN SYMPHONY OF LOS ANGELES 
= Werner Janssen, Conductor 
N 1909, in the library of the University of 

‘ Jena, Professor Fritz Stein made a mo- 
) ‘ 
| mentous discovery—a hitherto-unknown 
ie symphony by Beethoven, probably the 
y Ic- . 
a first complete symphony he had written. 
‘ith Beethoven’s “Jena” Symphony is now recorded for the first time 
led, in America by the Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles in a deft 
os and dramatic performance conducted by Werner Janssen. 
ose When your students hear it, they will quickly detect the strong 
Kr influences of Haydn and Mozart. But you will be able to point 

out several inspired passages where the genius of Beethoven is 

clearly manifest. This important work deserves a distinct place in : 
tes every school record library. Order Victor Album DM-946* $3.50 eae 
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TATE . . - , « ‘ WAR BO 

$5. TUNE IN! RCA’s great radio program, “What's New?” “5 eng 
an- —a full hour of music, news, comedy and entertainment erate PAY DAY 
in Saturday nights, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network, Srey gs ee 
Jo. boa .. SF, 





RCA Victor Division - Educational Department 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


@ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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EMMETT A. BETTS 


Authors: HARRY A. GREENE 


MABEL-LOUISE AREY 


This New Series= 


@ is usable with any series of language texts. 


@ provides an abundance of well-organized practice 


and drill material in each skill. 


@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 


in each book. 


@ reduces amount of teacher 
minimum. 


ge ie 
4 4 


‘ry. 


ROW. 


NEW YORK ¢ 


[Cont. from page 182] following officers 
were elected for 1943-44. They will be glad 
to assist local groups in their organization 
problems. Their services are available as 
speakers, for consultation, and for confer- 
ences. 


President: Mabel Studebaker, 426 E. 1oth St., 
Erie, Pa. 

Vicepresident: Phares E. Reeder, 2000 Kanawha 
Ave., Dunbar, W. Va. 

Secretary: Ona C. Raines, 1324 S. Boulder Ave., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Northeastern: Regina E. Smith, 70 Academy 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Southeastern: Margery 
Charlotte, N. C. 

North Central: Jean Armour MacKay, 121 
Highland Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

South Central: Beulah Keeton Walker, Hilltop 
Terrace, Rt. 5, Dallas, Tex. 

Northwestern: Elidia A. 
83rd St., Seattle, Wash. 

Southwestern: Robert J. Hannelly, 1637 E. Os- 
born Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Director Ex Officio: Harold H. Blanchard, 412 
City National Bank Bldg., South Bend, Ind. 


Alexander, Box 64, 


118 W. 


Salverson, 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Churches and Federal Aid to 
Education 


sy DEPLETION IN THE RANKs of teachers 
incident upon the war effort and continued 
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LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
For Grades 3 Through 6 
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Write for Descriptive Booklet 


C0 


ILLINOIS «+ SAN 


FRAN 


lack of resources for the equalization of 
educational opportunity thruout the na- 
tion place our public schools in urgent 
need. To suffer educational standards to 
deteriorate in time of national crisis is to 
invite social disaster. We urge the appro- 
priation of federal funds on a scale ample 
to prevent a lowering of standards in the 
teaching profession and to remove the 
handicap under which many children and 
young people suffer because of the rela- 
tively low economic level of the communi- 
ties in which they reside. We believe that 
when federal funds are made available to 
the states, their administration should be 
safeguarded from unnecessary imposition 
of federal control. We urge, however, that 
it be made a condition of such appropria- 
tion that no federal funds shall be used to 
cfeate or perpetuate discrimination against 
any minority group for which separate 
public schools are maintained.—Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


A.C. Flora 


. whose portrait has been presented 
to Columbia (South Carolina) Highschool 
by Columbia teachers in recognition of 
his work in their schools and as president 
of the NEA, 1942-43. 


MPANY 


IsSco 


FREE UPON REQUEST— 
our “Language Monograph Service”. 
Send in your name. 





Orville C. Pratt 

. . . president of the NEA for 1936-37, 
who has retired after over a quarter of a 
century's service as superintendent of 
schools in Spokane, Washington. 


D. W. Springer 

. second fulltime secretary of the 
NEA, who died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
on May 18. During Mr. Springer’s term 
as secretary of the Association—1912-1917 
—the NEA Bulletin, predecessor of the 
present JouRNAL, was started. Mr. Springer, 
who had served as director of the com 
mercial department in Ann Arbor and 
Detroit highschools before becoming NEA 
secretary, was later secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society of Certified Public Account 
ants. 


William F. Ewing 

. . . in whose honor a memorial has 
been established. The Oakland (Calif.) 
Teachers Association is sponsoring a Fund, 
memorializing Superintendent Ewing, 
who died on April 1. Contributions to this 
Fund will provide books for circulation 
among school employees who are ill. 


Florence Barnard 
. +. pioneer in the teaching of eco 
nomic education in elementary and high- 
schools, who died in Brookline, Massa 
chusetts, on May 11, 1943. 
[Cont. on page A-g2] 
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This Year Make Your 


HEALTH 
TEACHING 
EASIER, 
MORE 
RESULTFUL 


with 





The Health Magazine 
of the 


American Medical Association 


HYGEIA Magazine can make ycur 
health teaching more resultful, yet 
easier, by saving you hours of 
preparation and research, As the 
collective voice of 120,000 of Amer- 
ica’s leading physicians, health 
educators, nutritionists, it brings 
you each month new, authentic 
material on a wide range of timely 
topics. Included are: 


Avoiding Illness 

Foods and Nutrition 
First Aid 

New Medical Discoveries 
Sex Education 

Diet and Exercise 


Pupils, too, enjoy working with 
Hygeia, for it employs simple, 
nontechnical language. Thousands 
of schools and universities use it 
regularly, and the number is in- 
creasing daily, for wartime condi- 
tions and curtailed medical serv- 
ices make the need for classroom 
health teaching greater than ever. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY $ieence $1.00 
OFFER 


with 
R introductory 
offer 
96 page book of “Answers to 
POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS” 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, 
Dept. F, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Send me FREE the 96 page POPULAR HEALTH 


QUESTIONS book, and enter my name for the 
next six issues of HYGEIA. | enclose $1.00. 


TEED, sic scvcccccccccocccccccccccccccccesessese 
Address eeeeee eeeeeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 
BUNCE e co ccdcedoccesecs State. .ccccccccesess 


















INFORMATION , FOR YOUR, STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENCE AT WORK TODAY! 


“WHAT'S NEW IN THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE”— (volume 1!) 


A 16-page Booklet— Available in Quantities 


This Scorsby tester provides the storm and stress of a real 
ocean to test naval equipment. (Illustration from “What's 
New in the World of Science,”” Volume II) 


THIS BOOKLET PRESENTS in pictorial review 
the highlights of progress in research and engineering 
during the past year. It contains a collection of a dozen 
illustrated stories, selected and presented from an 
educational viewpoint, and is available in quantities 
for distribution to your students. Designed to bring 
a closer understanding between education and indus- 
try, this publication should be a valuable aid in show- 
ing the students how the science they learn in the class- 


room is put to work in industry. Ask for Publication 
CEB-12/, 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
PHOTO NEWS SERVICE—A series of science 


posters, issued twice monthly, throughout the school 
year, at no cost to the user. An attractive wood frame 
is furnished with the first poster. 


G-E MOTION PICTURE CATALOG—Be sure to 
obtain our new movie catalog. We offer 30 educational 
films at no charge except for transportation. 


Material suitable for students in mood and senior 
high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The! “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 pm. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news, weekdays 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS 
The best investment in the world is in this 


country’s future—BUY WAR BONDS 





GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


968-26-211 
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Gray-Arbuthnot-Pooley-Walcott 
and 

on Request: 8-Year 

pe and Sequence Chart. 


MAN AND COMPANY 


SCOTT, FORE 


a 


Field Marshal’s War Map 


An“ action map”—alive with miniature flags. 
Students participate in moving the flag 
pin markers aecording to each day’s news. 












Beautiful, full color, new World 
Map, 43” x 28%”, mounted on 
heavy duty map-pin board, ready to hang on 
wall; with 112 colored flag markers of war- 
ring nations. As regions are captured, or 
battle lines change, you move the flags. 
Varnish protected marking surface. Sent on 
5 days’ approval. Costs much less than you 
usually spend for wall maps. 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 
Educational Department 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
90 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
Member N.A.T.A. 
CUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


1-8 
THE 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


others 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly u in 
speaking, reading, writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 

NYMS 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNO 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 




























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
SN RE 8 


School administrators in all the states from Maine to Call- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 
registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field 
Address 1200-10 Ste Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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CLASSROOM HELPS 


Cn 


Geographic School Bulletins 


Vx THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC soctEty js 
accepting subscriptions (accompanied 
25¢ to cover mailing costs) to its Ge. 
graphic School Bulletins. This weekly j} 
lustrated periodical, a timely aid in the 
special wartime problems of teaching, will 
resume publication on October 4. 





Consumer Education 


xv Five new MEMBERS have been added 
to the staff of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Se. 
ondary School Principals. They include 
Effie Bathurst, recently with the U, § 
Office of Education; Leone Ann Heuer, 
formerly with the Household Finang 
Corporation in Chicago; Clyde E. Row 
of Schenley Highschool, Pittsburgh; Ric. 
ard S. Stanley of West Hartford High, 
school, Connecticut; and Douglas S. Ward 
of Colorado State Teachers Colle, 
Greeley. The staff has begun work m 
teaching-learning units in consumer edy- 
cation. These will be taught experimep 
tally in cooperating highschools thruog 
the country. 


RADIO 


For This We Fight 


yy A SERIES OF RADIO PROGRAMS ON pot 
war America is being presented evey 
| Saturday night thru November 27, 7-7: 
Ewt, on NBC’s Interamerican Universit 
of the Air, in cooperation with the Twer 
tieth Century Fund and the Commissia 
| To Study the Organization of Peace. NEA 


Secretary Willard E. Givens appeared @ 


the program for August 7. Topics ff 
September: 

| September 11—Postwar Jobs for All: The & 

sponsibility of Business 

| September 18—Postwar Jobs for All: The ® 


sponsibility of Labor 


September 25—The Challenge to Rural Ament 
The Neglected Weapon 

yv Lerrers were received from listens 
in 28 states and one Canadian proviit 
in response to the radio program, 

| Neglected Weapon” [Cont. on page AG 













. 4 
°Ge MUCH 
TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND ~ 
Full program of preparation for teaching. BI 
| grades, kindergarten, nursery schooland childe 
Children’s demonstration school and observation 





Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's @ 

| North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 7@ 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year 

for college graduates. Write for list of successful all 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 316-L EVANSTON, 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Built for severe service and 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


- 63 
ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS 









UNIVERSAL TABLE 


New American All-Wood 
Folding and Assembly Chairs 
and Universal Tables 


DEAL for your classrooms, libraries, study and 

assembly halls and cafeterias! Developed by 

American Seating Company in collaboration with 
government engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been adopted as a standard 
by government purchasing authorities. Like the No. 
613, itis durable, comfortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and practical chair for use with the hand- 
some and thoroughly modern and versatile Universal 
Tables, which are available in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add dignity and beauty to 
any furniture group. 

All are reasonably priced in relation to quality and 
many superior features. 


* * * 


All chair backs and seats formed 5-ply resin-bonded 
hardwood, with selected face plies. Chair legs and 
stretchers solid hardwood, No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. Tables heavy cored 
ply construction, hardwood framing and standards 
of surplus strength. All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal parts processed to resist rust, 
finished in baked enamel. 


cAmeucan Seating Company 


VORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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FILMOSOUND V...— being used here, is 
made with limited use of critical materials 
... yet B&H engineering has given it high 
performance standards. It is available only 
to our armed forces . . . until Victory. 


‘The Classics Come to Life 


These Will Again 1» 

Help Teach Americans IS class in English will never forget ‘“The 
| «--When Victory Comes House of Seven Gables.” They’ve read Haw- 
thorne’s measured prose ... and now his 
characters come to life on the classroom screen! 


This full-length Universal film is only one of 
thousands in the Filmosound Library . . . only 
FILMOARC 16MM. one example of how this great collection of film 
SOUND PROJECTOR material can supplement, expand, and strength- 

| for large auditoriums. en the impact of regular classroom work. 








Student clubs, parent-teacher groups, special 
vocational classes, assembly meetings .. . all 
are fertile fields for Filmosound Library movies. 





SS Many teachers, now busy selecting film ma- 

FILMO MASTER 16MM. : . : 
sunest Sahatenen terial to be used all during the coming year, 
dor thin ahthhidee. find the “Utilization Digest” a welcome guide 


in making selections. The coupon below will 
bring your copy promptly. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


IS YOUR MOVIE EQUIPMENT READY FOR THE NEW TERM? 
SLIDEMASTER Get your Filmosound Projector “freshened up”’ for 
PROJECTOR its big job. Here at B&H, factory-trained techni- 
precept cians inspect, clean, lubricate, repair, and replace 
parts until your Filmosound is every bit as efficient 

and smooth in operation as the day it was made. 
Your B&H dealer can quote you standard charges 
on the work your projector needs . . . and he'll 
help you pack it for safe shipment to the factory. 


OLD PROJECTOR LAMPS must accompany your 
FILMO ZOE CAMERA order for new ones. Only on this basis can lamp 


for making 16mm. orders be filled. 
school films. 








* Supportthe Third * 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs * re Loan — Buy * 
. +. electrONics ... me- * ee War Bonds * 
chanICS. Itisresearch eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


and engineering by © petit & HOWELL CO. 
* 1854 Larchmont Ave. 
*® Chicago 
, © Please send me Utilization 
= —— aan ® Digest and Recreational 
things never oreob- . Films catalog and add my 
*Trade-mark registered tainable. Today Opti- . name to your mailing list 
« 
« 
. 
° 
. 
+ 
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| Optionics 
j x x i xX N) 

L : ed : Bell & Howell in these 
a a three related sciences 





‘OWE 





onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be a SERV- to receive the new Filmo- 


sound Library Educational 
ANT... to work, protect, educate, and entertain. catalog as soon as it is 


published. 
Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics ¢ electrONics © mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


City .» etate.. 
OUMALLLL. ce 
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Make quick 
accurate 


VISUAL 
TESTS 


in your 
own school 


PTERS 

FZBD E4 

° 

rey O88 ® Portabl 
he ORTD sao ortable 

*VEeerane is ®@ illuminated 

“SEmMmw ao 
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Time —Hours spent on various 





$35 with case 


F.O.B. 


The Premier Improved Visual Acuity Test Cabinet helps 


operations are major factors in the 


keep constant check on the visual acuity of your pupils, 


and thereby sustain the scholastic standards of your school. 


The Standard Snellen Chart is reproduced on opaque glass, 
clearly and uniformly illuminated by two 40-watt bulbs. 


Special characters for illiterates. 
cabinet with hinged cover. 


hooks. 134%” x8%”x 3” closed. 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN C 


1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Cont. from page A-92] broadcast over 
CBS on July 15 by the NEA’s Educational 
Policies Commission. The program pre- 
sented some of the problems discussed in 
the Commission’s latest publication, Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace. Participants 
in the broadcast were Harold Butler, Min- 
ister of Great Britain in the U. S. and 
former Director of the International Labor 
Office; Gregor Ziemer, author of Educa- 
tion for Death and the movie, “Hitler’s 
Children”; and Secretary William G. Carr 
of the Policies Commission. Copies of the 
script are available free. 
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Special Salary Tabulations 


]-A—Salaries paid teachers, principals, 
and certain other school employees, 1942- 
43, cities over 100,000 in population. $5. 

]-B—Salaries paid administrative and 
supervisory officers, 1942-43, cities over 
100,000 in population. $5. 

II-A—Salaries paid teachers, principals, 
and certain other school employees, 1942- 
43, Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 


$5 





II-B—Salaries paid administrative and 


[ A-o4 | 


Portable sheet steel 
Weight 8 pounds; can be used 
on any convenient flat surface or hung on standard picture 
Folder on request. 


Wholesale 
= Opticians 


supervisory officers, 1942-43, cities from 
30,000 to 100,000 in population. $5. 

III-A, IV-A, and V-A—Salaries paid 
teachers, cities from 2500 to 30,000 in 
population. $5. 


Bibliography on Postwar Planning 


yy THE NEA RESEARCH Division has pre- 
pared an annotated bibliography covering 
261 items under nine classifications rang- 
ing from general peace aims and national 
problems of the U. S. and foreign coun- 
tries, thru economic planning and social 
problems, to the more specific headings 
of education and religion. An index sug- 
gestive of the many facets of the subject- 
matter included adds to the possible use- 
fulness of this bibliography. 47p. 15¢. 
(mimeographed ) 


State Aid to Private Schools 


yy Tuts mimeographed statement pre- 
pared by the Research Division in May 
1943, attempts te list constitutional provi- 
sions directly o «ndirectly permitting or 
prohibiting state aid to private schools and 
court decisions which have interpreted 
these provisions. 34p. 15¢. 

Credit Union Report 

yy THe report, Credit Unions: The Co- 
operative Finance Movement, preyared by 
the NEA Committee on Credit Unions, 
is a study unit based on credit inions, 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small— none too large 





their history, philosophy, and practices 
for senior highschool courses on problem 
of American democracy. 46p. 15¢. 


Tenure Committee Report 


yy TENURE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES IX 
TEACHERS COLLEGES was published in June 
1943 and is based on replies from presi- 
dents of 140 institutions. 31p. 25¢. 


Review of Educational Research 


yy Tue April 1943 issue, “The Language 
Arts and Fine Arts,” reviews literature in 
this field for three years ending September 
1942. 142p. $1. 

“Teacher Personnel” is the title of the; 
Review for June 1943. It discusses litera 
ture in this field since June 1940. 114p. $1. 


Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 4, 1943 


yr TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES IN 185) 
School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100; 
000 in Population, 1942-43 reports for 
each of the 185 school systems included 
population; type of schedule; various salary 
classes recognized in the schedule for 
“regular” classroom teachers in elementary 
and highschools; minimum salary for 
each class; number and amount of incre 
ments; maximum salary; supermaximum 
salary whenever scheduled; and_ further 
information as to [Cont. on page A-96] 
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LATION 


What’s he got that you didn’t have? 


AMONG MANY THINGS already certain are endless human comforts 
made possible by plastics ...shoes without leather... hats without 
felt ...new kinds of suit and dress materials, as well as an almost 
endless number of home conveniences, that “neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt.” 

You, perhaps, think of plastics as substances which can be 
molded into articles such as the toy in the child’s hand ... or into 
a telephone hand set .. . or colorful kitchen ware. But imagine be- 
yond that. Imagine man-made materials which can be made as 
strong, pound for pound, as metal ...or which can be spun as fine 
as the most delicate fibers. Imagine substances which can be made 
as clear as crystal... or as colorful as the rainbow .. . as elastic and 
flexible as rubber ...or as rigid as stone. 

Imagine materials which can be made acid-resistant or weather- 


. . . , 
resistant... shrink-proof, warp-proof, insect- or mold-proof. Im _ 


agine materials which are new substances in themselves, and whici 
also transform familiar substances like wood, cloth, paper, leather, 
and even glass into new and more useful materials. Then, you will 


UNION 


30 last 42nd Street 


begin to see what plastics can mean in the way of better houses, 
better cars, better clothes, better food containers... for your child 
...and for you. 

The research which has characterized both Baxetrre Corpor- 
ATION and Carsipe aNp Carson Cuemicats Corporation, Units 
of UCC, has’enabled them to show the way in the development 
and application of plastics and resins. 

Resins and plastics, developed during the years before the war, 
are proving of extreme importance in essential activities of today. 
BakeuitE and VINyYLIiTE resins and plastics help to insure the un- 
failing performance of battleships, aircraft, and tanks. They also 
extend the service life of military clothing and equipment, and 
hospital and surgical supplies. They are serving on all fronts. 

These resins and plastics, and the new uses for them which are 
being developed today, will be important in the peace’ to come. 
They are among the things which will make a better world for you. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


[a8 New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
National Carbon Company, Inc, 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation 








BAINES 
| FEATURE PICTURES 


America’s Favorite Character of fiction 
and radio now presented in 16 mm. 
sound film features. 


Starring GUY KIBBEE 
Titles Are: 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


SCATTERGOOD MEETS 
BROADWAY 


SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE 
STRINGS 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Eancational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-9, New York 








GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with out- 
standing subject motter specialists 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 





COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
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Send For 32-Page Booklet 
nat, “CARE OF THE TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘“Care of Teeth’’ 
fascina’ -pastime. Full of 


ets, 
i nag Sy NE 


seatwork. 


Dept WB. 212 E. Superies Bt 
‘Chicago 11, Ulincis 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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AGENCY 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


ye 
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* Original “jumping” Jeep... 
* Amphibian Jeep 
*Flying Jeep or Grasshopper 


$1165 


TRY THESE AMAZINGLY 
VERSATILE COLORS YOURSELF 


Besides ‘“‘extra’’ brilliance, ‘‘extra’’ 
smooth working and blending qualities, 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera colors are 
truly an ‘‘all-purpose’’ medium. With 
each shipment is a folder telling how 
easily these mixed for 
any 

@ OPAQUE SHOW CARD CO 

* wi ee bay WATER C 


ly colors may 
or all of the following uses: 


full pint of any one of 
00 for 12-color assort- 

lass jars. Address 
Sfaction guaranteed. 


There's a FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STAN AON RY 


for every SCHOOL need. 


38,000 Words 
The Concise Standard Dictionary 


780 illustrations. Simplified definitions. 589 
pages. 90c, unindexed. With thumb index, $1.15. 


50,000 Words 
The Modern Dictionary 


1000 illustrations. Reliable, readable and a 
bargain! 848 pages. 534” x 8144”. Unindexed, 
$1.25; thumb indexed, $1.50. 


50,000 Words 


New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary. 1800 half-tone, three dimensional 
illustrations. Extra large, clear type, illustrated 
by a special process, some in color. 1022 pages. 
6%” x 9”. Thumb indexed, $2.50. 

83,000 Words 


, andard Dictionary 

1200 illustrations. Ideal secondary school word 
and reference book. Size 614,” x 9”. Unindexed, 
$2.25; thumb indexed, $2.75. 


140,000 Words 
College Standard Dictionary 


2500 illustrations. Largest abridged dictionary 
published. 30,000 more words than others at 
the same price. Especially designed for students. 
1343 pages, 64%,” x 912”. Bible paper: unin- 
dexed, $3.50; thumb indexed, $4.00. 
455,000 Words 


New Standard Dictionary 
Unabridged. World’s standard. Send for circu- 
lars describing bindings, current low prices. 


If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 
[gE EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS. FREE 
descriptive circulars. Write Funk & Wagnalls 
Coinpany, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
















Enroll your School in the 


TRIPLE-THREAT JEEP CAMPAIGN 
To “buy” Army Jeeps through 


War Savings 


Report sales to State 
War Savings Office by 
December 7 and receive 


TREASURY CITATION 








[ Cont. from page A-94] the present status 
of the schedule, changes in the schedule 
since 1940-41, and salary bonuses or other 
special increases in effect for 1942-43. 56p, 
50¢. 

DESP Yearbook 


yy THE TWENTY-SECOND YEARBOOK of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, “Elementary Schools—the 
Frontline of Democracy,” a handbook of 


citizenship education for elementary 


schools, is now being sent to department ~ 
members of 1943-44. Others may purchase ~ 
it for $2 from the department at 1201 16th ~ 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Principals ~ 
and teachers will find here programs on © 


citizenship which have met the acid test 
of use. 


Studying the Schools in the Schools 
yx THat secondary-school pupils should 


part of the story of American democracy 
has long been recommended by educators, 
but there has been scarcity of instructional 
materials. To help meet the need, two 
NEA departments—the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals—are publishing this month a re 
source unit for teachers, America’s Schools: 
Education in Democratic Citizenship. 30¢. 
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HERE AND THERE 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESSSSSSEESHESH SEES SSS eee eee ee eee 
National Youth Administration 


s& Tue NYA, which was established in 
1935 to take care of the problem created 
by the many unemployed youth during 
the depression, is being discontinued under 
action of Congress. For information with 
regard to disposal of NYA property, which 
may be of direct interest to school admin- 
istrators, see Education for Victory, August 
2, 1943, P14. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

October 3-9—Fire Prevention Week. 
For information National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 


address 


Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


October 24-30—British Book Week. 
For further information, apply to Public 
Relations Division, Americzn Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Mich., Chicago. 

November 7-13—American Edu- 
cation Week. See page 176. 

November 11—World Government 


Day. Write to the National Peace Con- 
ference, 8 West 4oth St., New York, N. Y. 
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study about our public-school system as ~ 








